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BETWEEN ISSUES 





At 4:30 p.m., Belgrade time, on Monday, November 19, 
a group of six police agents entered the apartment of 
Milovan Djilas at 8 Palmoticeva Street. The gendarmes and 
plainclothesmen ransacked the belongings of Yugoslavia’s 


former Vice President, then placed him 
under arrest. Stefanie Djilas told re- 
porters that the cause of her husband’s 
arrest was his article in last week’s 
issue of THe New Leaper. 

Djilas’s article on “The Storm in 
Eastern Europe,” and his seizure by 
Tito’s police, made headlines around 
the world. (For excerpts from some 
of the stories in New York newspa- 
pers, see pages 16-17.) The full text 
of the article was broadcast to Yugo- 
slavia by the Voice of America. 

As soon as we learned of Diilas’s 
arrest, we sent the following cable to 
Tito in Belgrade: 

“INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENT 
WILL DEMAND FULL EXPLANATION AND 
INQUIRY UNDER IMPARTIAL AUSPICES OF 
ARREST OF MILOVAN DJILAS THREE DAYS 
AFTER PUBLICATION IN NEW LEADER OF 
HIS ARTICLE DEFENDING THE HUNGARIAN “=== = 


PEOPLE'S REVOLUTION AGAINST STALINIST MILOVAN ‘DJILAS: LABOR WILL PROTEST 


EXPLOITATION. NEW LEADER’ STANDS 


READY TO PROVIDE COUNSEL TO DJILAS AND DEMANDS THE 
RIGHT TO SEND OBSERVERS TO ANY LEGAL ACTION TAKEN 


AGAINST HIM.” 


We also cabled Mrs. Djilas, informing her that we were 





attempting to rally the broadest possible protest in defense 
of her husband and that we were pressing for an interna- 
tional investigation of the case. 

Meanwhile, Tito received another cable from seven leaders 


of the American Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom: Norman Thomas, Sid- 
ney Hook, John Dos Passos, George N. 
Shuster, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Lionel 
Trilling and Reinhold Niebuhr. Their 
cable read: 

“ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN COM- 
MITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM, AN OR- 
GANIZATION OF LEADING AMERICAN WRIT- 
ERS, SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS, WE DE- 
MAND THE IMMEDIATE FREEING OF MILO- 
VAN DJILAS, ARRESTED FOR HIS AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF A RECENT ARTICLE ON HUNGARY 
IN THE NEW LEADER, AN AMERICAN PERI- 
ODICAL OF THE HIGHEST REPUTE AND 
PROBITY. THE ARREST OF DJILAS BY YOUR 
GOVERNMENT NOT ONLY VIOLATES EVERY 
PRINCIPLE OF FREEDOM AND DECENCY 
CHERISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
BUT IS ALSO A TOTAL CONTRAVENTION OF 
YOUR OWN HIGHLY PUBLICIZED PROTESTA- 
TIONS AGAINST THE TYRANNIES OF STA- 
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LINISM.” 


As we go to press, less than 24 hours 
after Djilas’s arrest, the British Labor party (among whose 
leaders are many personal friends of the Yugoslav rebel) has 
not yet been heard from. We are confident, however, that they 


and scores of others will speak out soon. 
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THE WEST HAS LOST — 
THE RIGHT TO WEEP 


Like Warsaw's wartime rebels, Hungary's workers fight our battle while we talk 


STONY SILENCE was the West’s 
A only response to the revolu- 
tionaries perishing in the battle for 
Hungary. They had hurled them- 
selves into the unequal battle hoping 
for our aid. They are dying bereft 
of all faith in this free world which 
was ready to share their triumph 
but not their struggle. 

Having come to the aid of the 
Hungarian people with nothing but 
words, the West now does not have 
even the right to weep. Western 
statesmen, preoccupied with rescu- 
ing the dictator of Egypt, did not 
perceive the vast disaster that was 
looming up until it was too late. 
Mediocrity does not even need to be 
cowardly; its very nature protects it 
against the temptation to rise boldly 
to the challenges of history. 

The Warsaw ghetto fighters of 
1943 perished in the same vast, 
cold solitude. So, one year later, 
did the insurgents of the Polish Home 
Army. For long years, this was the 
fate of countless victims of Musso- 
lini, Franco, Hitler, Stalin and their 
accomplices. Our generation will re- 
main branded by this recurring ex- 
perience: Without the power to 
change anything, we have seen men 
who were sacrificing themselves for 
all of us delivered to their extermina- 
tors, who drew courage from our 
cowardice and our indifference. 

There is no question of it: For 
these betrayals the West deserves to 
disappear; it will be saved only be- 
cause the consequences of their 
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By Manés Sperber 


crimes will cause the totalitarian re- 
gimes to collapse before their time. 
For the end of these regimes has be- 
gun; the Russian divisions in Hun- 
gary may postpone it, but they also 
make it inevitable. The battle from 
which a tyrannical power emerges 
victorious is never its last battle; the 
Soviet tanks are restoring the Krem- 


was faced with the most authentic, 
the most popular revolution this 
century has yet seen. The only re- 
sources available in Hungary to op- 
pose it were the hangmen, the agents 
and the spies of the secret police and 
those whose crimes committed in 
the service of tyranny had alienated 
them forever from their fellow-coun- 





Europe, with its direct experience of totalitarianism and 
war, has seen the Hungarian Revolution with greater 
clarity than the United States, with its single-minded 
commitment to prosperity and quietism., Manés Sperber 
here expresses the feelings of a generation which has 
seen the results of “non-intervention” over two decades 
from Barcelona to Budapest. Author of The Abyss and 
The Burned Bramble, Mr. Sperber was born in Austria, 
was a victim of Nazism, and now lives in Paris. 





lin empire for a time, but they can- 
not restore the Communist myth. 
Everywhere in Europe, the last glim- 
merings of hope connected with Com- 
munist promises are being extin- 
guished forever, Soviet weapons can 
kill men, but they cannot revive the 
arrogant lie which provided an “ide- 
ological” foundation for the regime 
that has now been laid bare by an 
entire nation, especially its workers, 
as well as its younger generation, its 
peasants and its intellectuals. 
Armored divisions, backed by ar- 
tillery and air power, were hurled 
against the people at the very mo- 
ment when the men in the Kremlin 
were pretending to seek a negotiated 
agreement. All this violence and 
treachery was needed, for Moscow 


irymen. They were supported from 
the very start by the Soviet occupa- 
tion troops; thus began the first 
massacres in Budapest. 

And what of the 800,000 members 
of the Communist party? They took 
the most active part in the insurrec- 
tion, alongside the youth and the 
intelligentsia, itself for the most part 
Communist. In all the cities and in- 
dustrial areas, the factory workers 
took their places in the forefront of 
the battle, supporting their political 
and social demands with strikes and 
with arms. 

Yet, the revolution soon encoun- 
tered a danger which was all the 
more formidable because it was dif- 
ficult to recognize: the absence of 
any internal obstacle to its success. 





The regime, abandoned by the forces 
backing it had _ proudly 
claimed, collapsed with the sudden- 
ness of nightmare images as the 
The fiction of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” dis- 


whose 


sleeper awakes. 


solved the moment the real proletar- 
iat raised its voice and its fists. 

This very absence of all resistance 
had the effect of dangerously acceler- 
What had seemed a 
distant goal in the morning was sur- 


ating events, 
passed by evening. Indeed, every 
revolution, when it reaches the point 
transcends the 


of greatest ardor, 


boundaries set by circumstances, 


whether permanent or temporary. 
The Hungarians, like other European 
nations, had experienced this in 
1848, and they had been tragically 
punished then, particularly by the 
Tsar’s armies, It was clearly im- 
possible for the nation which rose 
up in 1956 to accept continued sub- 
mission to the foreign regime of op- 
pression. 

A Russia that was truly socialist 
and democratic would have aban- 
doned the mad idea of maintaining 
nations like Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia in a state of colonial 
dependence. But the “collective 
leadership” which succeeded Stalin 
trembles before the peoples of the 
USSR. It is not killing the Hungar- 
ian rebels because it feels that Rus- 
sia’s security would be compromised 
by the abandonment of Hungary. 
For all Khrushchev’s noisy medioc- 
rity, these gentlemen are well aware 
of the uselessness of buffer states in 
the era of nuclear weapons and 
guided missiles, and they know that 
they have nothing to fear from the 
West. No, their aim in Hungary was 
to demonstrate that any insurrection 
against the regime established by 
Stalin was foredoomed to failure, 
thanks to Russian military superior- 
ity plus the strict non-intervention of 
the free world. Their aim was to 
intimidate first of all the Poles, then 
the other satellites, but finally and 
above all the peoples of the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The Communist chiefs have just 


learned in Poland and Hungary a 
truth which was horrifying to them 
and utterly astonishing to most of 
the world: 
being an 


There exists in each 


human inalienable part 
which is immune to enslavement and 
invulnerable to the most frantic 
propaganda. It is never really con- 
quered by the most humiliating ter- 
ror. In it the sense of liberty and 
the need for truth find a refuge. We 
have just seen the youth of Hun- 
gary, subjected since childhood to 
the monopolistic propaganda of the 
totalitarian regime, rise up against 
their oppressors with an ardor which 


the indomitable force and vigor of 
the uprising. But, at the same time, 
it made difficult, if not impossible, 
the political measures necessary for 
the establishment of a revolutionary 
order and of even provisional insti- 
tutions. The 
party, which would unquestionabl; 


Social Democratic 
have been the one best fitted to guide 
the people toward consolidation of 
its political and social conquests, had 
long since been brutally liquidated 
Its finest lead- 
ers, scarred by years of persecution 


by the Communists. 


and imprisonment, waited too long 
after the Hungarian revolt had be- 





BUDAPEST RADIO, WHERE STUDENT RALLY LAUNCHED THE REVOLUTION 


inflamed the entire nation to the 
point of making it forget all fear of 
death. And this youth fought for 
the rights of man, against all lies, 
against all forms of dictatorship. 
Let the Communists and their ac- 
complices slander them and call them 
fascists; the Khrushchevs know that, 
wherever they hold power, they are 
protected only by guns and tanks 
against the revolt of truth, which, 
when it takes hold of the masses, be- 
comes the immense force of which 
Marx spoke. 

It was the spontaneity with which 
the masses acted, in Hungary even 
more than in Poland, that produced 


clearly, they distrusted the 
Janos Kadars and other Communists 


gun; 


who were attempting to maintain 
themselves at the head of the popu 
lar movement while at the same time 
denouncing all they had stood for 
in the past. 

It has always been the conviction 
of the Bolshevik party, in effect, that 
power should win the masses rather 
than the masses win power. Rosa 
Luxemburg broke with Bolshevism 
in her insistence on the spontaneous 
role of the masses in any true revo 
We know after the 
workers’ uprisings in East Berlin, 
Poznan, Poland and Hungary, how 


lution, now. 
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right she was. But how could she 
have foreseen a situation in which 
the insurgent masses were totally 
without any form of political or 
For the 
machine of terror known as the Com- 
munist party had, throughout its 
period of dictatorial rule, deprived 
the working class of any authentic 
In the totali- 
tarian countries, where everyone is 


trade-union organization? 


representative organ. 


subject to organization by compul- 
sion, the population is effectively 
atomized. When it rebels, it starts 
at the very point where things were 
at the beginning of the last century, 
before the workers had won the right 
of free association. (Hence the 
startling resemblance between the re- 
cent insurrections and those of a 
hundred years ago. Indeed, the 
merciless exploitation of the working 
class by the totalitarian states recalls 
in its consequences the phase of 
“primitive accumulation of capital” 
in the West.) 

The absence of any social class op- 
posed to the insurrection, the spon- 
taneity of the masses—unorganized 
and distrustful of leadership in any 
form—produced a dizzying accelera- 
tion of the pace of the revolution, 
telescoping its course. Later on, it 
would unquestionably have encoun- 
tered serious political obstacles and 
dissension among the forces that im- 
pelled it. But it would have sur- 
mounted these difficulties and given 
the world an example of social democ- 
racy. In murdering Hungary’s revo- 
lution, the Kremlin hoped to intimi- 
date the peoples who might one day 
rise up in Russia itself. 

Yet, the Russian revolution is ap- 
proaching. How will it succeed 
against tanks and airplanes? The 
answer is that those who drive the 
tanks, fire the guns and drop the 
bombs are also men. On the day 
when they are ordered to fire upon 
their own brothers, they will lose the 
habit of automatic obedience. They 
will make a choice: Instead of attack- 
ing the insurgent population, they 
will lead it in the assault against the 
tyranny whose fall will mean the 
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liberation of Russia and the nations 
degraded in its name. 

I write these words of hope amid 
an abysmal sadness. The young men 
and women of Budapest, whose eager 
faces we have come to love from the 
have 
since dawn on November 4 been con- 


photographs in newspapers, 


demned to death. Since that morn- 
ing, we have felt their presence 
everywhere. 

It is they who will inspire and will 
be avenged by the youth of the Soviet 
Union on the day that Moscow and 
Leningrad respond fraternally to 


Budapest. 


Gomulka and Moscow 





Polands Man 
on a Tightrope 


By Waclaw Solski 


S THESE WORDS are written; 

Wladyslaw Gomulka is a man 
on atight rope. One false step in 
either direction may destroy not only 
him but Poland. Some 30 Soviet divi- 
sions are massed on Poland’s eastern 
borders, more than 20 on her West- 
ern frontiers. The opinion prevails in 
Poland that Soviet troops have been 
sent to Germany primarily to fright- 
en the Poles with the memory of 
September 1939, when Poland was 
invaded simultaneously from Ger- 
many and the USSR. 

Will Russia attack Poland? While 
there are only 8 million Hungarians, 
the population of Poland is 27 mil- 
lion. The Polish Army, which in the 
event of a showdown would certainly 
fight the Russians, consists of 20 
divisions, well trained and _ well 
armed. The present Commander in 
Chief is General Marian Spychalski, 
who was only recently released from 
prison, where he had spent six years 
and where, according to Radio War- 
saw on October 26, he was “mal- 
treated in a manner unheard of.” 





WacLaw SOLsKI, a veteran of the 
Polish Socialist party, is author of A 
Train at Midnight and other novels. 


With the Army would fight the en- 
tire Polish nation, particularly the 
workers, who are also armed and 
ready. Arms were distributed among 
them a month ago, when Khrushchev 
flew to Warsaw in an attempt to pre- 
vent Gomulka’s victory. Since then, 
the workers have probably received 
additional weapons. 

Finally, while the Hungarian Stalin- 
ists had the secret-police troops with 
them, the Polish Internal Security 
Corps is firmly behind the new gov- 
ernment and helped Gomulka achieve 
victory. A recent Party meeting at 
Gdansk was told: “In these dramatic 
days, the Internal Security Corps 
not only protected the Central Com- 
mittee but it also occupied the prem- 
ises of the Polish radio and many 
other important buildings.” 

Internal Corps troops 
also stopped Marshal Rokossovsky 
when he tried to move military de- 
tachments toward Warsaw on Octo- 
ber 19. The commander of the In- 
ternal Security Corps is General 
Waclaw Komar, a close friend of 
Gomulka, also recently released from 
prison where he had been branded 
by the Stalinists as an “imperialist 


” 


spy. 


Security 





The Soviet invasion of Hungary 
shows that imperialist aims are more 
important to Moscow than friendship 
with Nehru or Jean-Paul Sartre. But 
the very high price the Soviets would 
have to pay may restrain them from 
attacking Poland. What they are 
trying to do is to scare Gomulka into 
submission. The big question is how 
far he can and will go in the way 
of accepting Soviet demands, know- 
ing that the Polish nation will sup- 
port him only as long as he fights 
for the independence of Poland and 
against Soviet Communism. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka is, without 
doubt, a more clever man than Imre 
Nagy. More important, his victory 
was the result of a popular revolt. 
Nagy did not head a similar revolt: 
He ordered civilians off the streets 
and threatened to crush the revolu- 
tionary forces before joining them 
under pressure. Gomulka, on the 
other hand, achieved victory on the 
wave of a well prepared revolution- 
ary movement—a movement sup- 
ported by writers, students and most 
Party intellectuals, but led by 
workers. 

Hundreds of meetings are now 
being held everywhere in Poland, at 
which many facts about the events 
preceding Gomulka’s victory are 
being recounted. Here is part of a 
report made at one such meeting, as 
broadcast by the Warsaw radio: 

“The Zeran [automobile] workers 
were in contact with the progressive 
part of the Central Committee and 
with some ministers. They met them 
secretly in private homes. Zeran 
workers were followed by the entire 
working class. Thursday night, the 
comrades from the Zeran works in- 
tercepted a list from which it ap- 
peared that the Natolin [Stalinist] 
group decided to arrest in Warsaw 
members of the Central Committee, 
progressive ministers and comrades 
from the Zeran works—a group of 
700 persons. This was to be carried 
out by the Army. In a matter of one 
hour, our entire progressive cadre 
would be wiped out. With the speed 
of lightning, all comrades were 


warned and not one of them stayed 
at home. They also prepared pam- 
phlets urging the Army to cooperate 
and so forth. The Zeran workers, 
who had many cars at their disposal, 
distributed comrades practically 
throughout Poland so that progres- 
sive forces knew all about troop 
movements. And when orders were 
issued to staff and political officers, 
they answered simply that these 
orders would be ignored. They said 
that they were with the people and 
that they would defend the working 
class. . . . The comrades from the 
Zeran works had been protecting 
Comrade Gomulka. There were night 
watches protecting him.” 

There are over 12,000 workers at 
the Zeran automobile plant in War- 
saw. All information from Poland 
confirms that not only these workers, 
but all Polish workers, including anti- 
Communists, supported Gomulka then 
and continue to support him now. 
Over 300,000 people applauded him 
enthusiastically at a Warsaw mass 
meeting on October 24. Even the 
Catholic Church, as the declaration 
of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski shows, 
supports him in the struggle with 
Moscow. Only a few diehard Stalin- 
ists are still trying to challenge the 
present leadership. This is what a 
representative of the shipbuilding 
yards at Gdynia recently had to say 
about the Natolin faction, that is, the 
Stalinist group: 

“With the exception of themselves 
and a handful of Stalinists in the 
provinces, they represent nobody. 
They say that the Jews are to be 
blamed for everything: Down with 
the Jews! We know all these stories 
from Hitler’s Mein Kampf. And 
what is the purpose of all this? To 
distract the attention of the public 
from essential matters, to organize 
anti-Jewish excesses. We judge a man 
not by the fact that he is a Jew or 
a Pole but by his work, by his value, 
and by what he does for the working 
class and socialism.” 

Anti-Semitism is certainly a potent 
political weapon. But the Stalinists 
can hardly use it successfully in 


Poland. There was a small anti. 
Semitic demonstration of right-wing 
anti-Communist Poles in Warsaw on 
October 25. They shouted anti-Se. 
mitic and anti-Russian slogans. Work. 
ers immediately organized an armed 
group which dispersed them. (When 
the notorious “Black Hundreds” ar. 
ranged pogroms in Russia in 1905, 
Russian workers also formed special 
groups to defend and protect the 
Jews.) The rightist slogan “Down 
with Jews and Russians!” does not 
mean much, for everyone in Poland 
knows that the real Fuehrer of anti- 
Semitism in both Russia and Poland 
is Nikita Khrushchev. 
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If free, democratic elections were 
held in Poland today, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka would probably win a large 
majority. But the situation may 
change considerably. If he resists 
popular demands, if he is forced by 
Moscow to stop the process of de- 
mocratization, if he does not fulfill 
his promises to the workers, the 
peasants and the entire nation, he 
may provoke a very violent reac- 
tion which would give Moscow a pre- 
text to invade Poland. The same may 
happen if the grave economic sit- 
uation does not improve. Moscow 
will certainly do all it can to make 
the economic situation still worse. 
The Kremlin will, of course, promise 
Poland bread—and send _ Soviet 
troops instead. Only America can 
(and, every Pole hopes, will) help 
Poland economically—on a_ large 
scale and quickly. 

I should like, however, to close 
this article on a more optimistic 
note, based solely on logic—which, 
admittedly, is often irrelevant to 
politics. Nevertheless, I believe Mos- 
cow cannot win in Poland—or in 
Hungary—even if it dispatches an- 
other 50 or 100 divisions to these 
lands. 

Revolts can be crushed, but So- 
viet troops, a permanent military 
force of crippling proportions, would 
have to remain. To what purpose? 
To enforce the obligations of the 
Warsaw Pact? The pact is a dead 
letter, since it was based on the sup- 
position that the satellite armies 
would fight alongside Soviet troops 
in the event of war with the West. 
Even the most stupid Stalinist must 
now understand that this will never 
happen, pact or no pact. What Mos- 
cow is now doing, therefore, has 
little inner logic. On the other hand, 
the example of Finland shows that 
Russia can have neutral and even 
friendly neighbors if she only lets 
them alone. 

The political scene is changing 
quickly these days, and the time may 
yet come when men in the Kremlin 
will begin to recognize these simple 


truths. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND HUNGARY 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE TWO current international 
Ta. in Egypt and in Hungary, 
have served to accentuate a shift in 
Soviet policy toward the nations of 
Europe and toward Asia and Africa 
which has been apparent ever since 
Stalin’s death. It consists in sub- 
ordinating Communism’s primary 
dogma, according to which capital- 
ism is the root of all evil and a Com- 
munist order the beginning of utopia, 
to its secondary dogma, which as- 
serts that capitalism is the cause of 
imperialism and colonialism. 

The first dogma is so irrelevant to 
actual conditions in the Western 
world as to be absurd, The panicky 
reaction of Soviet imperialism to the 
Hungarian uprising, the display of 
brute force in suppressing the in- 
surgents, has robbed it of its last 
shred of plausibility and respecta- 
bility. Only the worst Party hacks 
can possibly cling to the Communist 
cause after the tragedy of Hungary. 

On the other hand, the Anglo- 
French attack on Egypt can only in- 
crease the plausibility of the second 
dogma among the peoples of the 
two colored continents. Henceforth, 
it would seem that Europe is ideo- 
logically, though not militarily, im- 
mune to Communism, while the ideo- 
logical embarrassment of the demo- 
cracies is bound to increase in Asia 
and Africa. 

Beginning with last year’s arms 
deal with Nasser, the post-Stalin oli- 
garchy in Moscow broke out of its 
isolation in the Middle East and 
based its practical policies on the 
ideological shift from the primary to 
the secondary dogma. 

None of the facts of history sup- 


ported the first dogma; in fact, they 
consistently refuted it. The rich did 
not become richer and the poor 
poorer in the domestic economy of 
Western nations. Whether Western 
democratic nations were capitalistic 
or socialistic, they used political 
power to guide the economic process 
and to assure minimal securities for 
the common people. They all moved 
toward the welfare state, whatever 
their political creed, and preserved a 
degree of health which made the 
Communist hope of catastrophe and 
revolution increasingly irrelevant. 
The primary dogma of Communism 
became, in fact, more and more 
ludicrous, 

But Communism’s 
dogma, according to which imperial- 
ism was the inevitable consequence 
of capitalism, did contain an element 
of truth. Imperialism was not 
the consequence of a capitalistic 
organization; it was the inevitable 
fruit of the impingement of power 
upon weakness. Whenever Com- 
munist power impinged upon weak- 
ness, as in Eastern Europe, we have 
observed even more vexatious im- 
perialism than that of which the 
Western nations have been guilty. 
Moreover, the Western nations, par- 
ticularly Britain, have been prompt- 
ed by weakness and prudence to give 
freedom to their erstwhile colonial 
peoples. Their previous relation to 
them was never purely exploitative, 
because in varying degrees they 
tutored the subject nations in the 
art of government and built roads 
and schools for them. But such crea- 
tive elements could not obscure the 
one weakness of imperialism: the 


secondary 





display of the pride of the Western 
nations, particularly the white man’s 
arrogance, which was universally re- 
sented on the colored continents. 
Communism, in short, has dis- 
carded a dogma which challenged 
the dearest virtues and achievements 
of the West. It has reaffirmed its 
secondary dogma, which challenged 
the weaknesses of the technical world 
in its relation to the non-technical 
cultures. The Communists have 
ceased to preach revolution to the 
“masses” and set about to become 
the ally of any people and any gov- 
ernment which resented any slight 
or restraint upon its freedom by 
reason of its comparative weakness 
and the power of the technically 
competent nations. Thus they ceased 
to challenge the Western democracies 
at the point of their greatest virtues, 
that is, the achievement of both free- 
dom and justice in their domestic 
political organization; and they chal- 
lenged the same nations at the point 
of their greatest weakness—their re- 
lations to the weaker nations. Un- 
fortunately, the chief instances of 
their own imperialism occurred in 


Europe rather than Asia and Africa, 
and were therefore not vivid in the 
consciousness of the colored con- 
tinents. Unfortunately also, the 
Marxist dogma has achieved a 
plausibility beyond Communist cir- 
cles in the colored continents. 

This new development in Com- 
munist policy puts the Western pow- 
ers at a disadvantage. The domestic 
justice which they enjoy, a product 
of generations of experience, is an 
achievement which may be beyond 
the immediate capacities of nations 
emerging from the old _ organic 
It therefore 
seems irrelevant to their present 
problems. The danger is that they 
will exchange the old organic col- 


forms of feudalism. 


lectivism for modern technical col- 
lectivism and that in the process 
Russia will isolate the West on the 
colored continents. 

Obviously, the attack on Egypt 
promotes this end. Supporters of the 
Eisenhower Administration may con- 
tend that our refusal to make com- 
mon cause with Britain and France 
will blunt the edge of Moscow’s ideo- 
logical weapon, But they forget that 


our failure to understand the urgency 
of the Suez problem for the entire 
European economy created the rift 
in the Western alliance and the des- 
peration which prompted the Anglo- 
French attack. 

Eisenhower, in a curious reversal 
of attitude toward the struggle with 
Communism, spoke of these matters 
in absolutely pacifist terms and sug- 
gested that any resort to force was, 
by definition, wrong. If this is to be 
our policy, the Communists can se- 
cure many political and economic 
advantages merely by threatening to 
use force. How ironic that we should 
have come in so short a time from 
Dulles’s boasting of his “brinkman- 
ship” to this kind of pacifism, and 
that this development should have 
increased the Eisenhower majority! 

The only consolation we have, as 
we suffer these ideological defeats on 
the colored continents, is that the 
brutality of Communism has been 
clearly revealed in the attack on 
Hungary. One hopes that eventuall; 
what has happened in Europe will 
help puncture the illusions of Asia 
and Africa, 
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Soviet adventurism abroad reflects a near-collapse at home 


FOUR YEARS OF STRUGGLE 
INSIDE THE KREMLIN 


EITHER the extreme aggressive- 
N ness of Soviet policy in the 
Middle East nor the bloody repres- 
sion by Soviet occupation troops in 
Hungary should mislead us on one 
point: The Kremlin 
now playing such a_provocational 
game throughout the world, is itself 
passing through a severe crisis which 


dictatorship, 


will undoubtedly have the gravest 
consequences. A tense struggle is 
raging within the Soviet “collective 
leadership.” Even the dangerous ag- 
gressiveness of present Soviet foreign 
policy is in large part explained by 
the extreme precariousness of the re- 
gime’s own position. It is standing 
on the very brink of total collapse. 

This crisis is not of recent origin. 
Fundamentally, it is an extension of 
the crisis which the USSR experi- 
enced in the last months of Stalin’s 
life. The Kremlin regime is today 
conducting a policy which, in its 
main lines, is very close to Stalin’s 
policy at the beginning of 1953. Of 
course, there are a good many im- 
portant differences (nearly four years 
have passed), but in their primary 
features the two policies coincide. 
Now as then, the international situa- 
tion has been brought to a critical 
stage by the actions of the Soviet re- 
gime; now as then, the chief focus of 
the crisis lies in the Middle East; 
now as then, Israel is increasingly 
becoming the greatest object of Mos- 
cow’s wrath. 

I have pointed out in previous ar- 
ticles that, throughout the Stalin era, 
the main factor determining the 
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broad policy of the Kremlin has al- 
most always been foreign policy and 
this policy has always been aggres- 
sive and expansionist. This is es- 
pecially evident in Stalin’s policy on 
the eve of his death. It was reported 
from reliable sources that he re- 
garded as his life’s work the military 
destruction of the Western demo- 
cracies, since he felt that only thereby 
could the worldwide victory of Com- 
munism be achieved. It is very likely 
that in the winter of 1952-53, feeling 
the approach of death, he was delib- 
erately pushing the international situ- 
ation toward a military showdown. 
Stalin’s death blocked the realiza- 
tion of his plans at that time, but 
neither the idea of foreign aggression 
in general nor the specific plan for 
an offensive via the Middle East died 
with him. His concept of the role of 
war as a factor opening the way for 
revolution was so deeply rooted in 
the ideology not only of “Stalinism” 
but also of “Leninism” that it would 
be strange if his “faithful disciples 
and comrades-in-arms,” who have 
succeeded him, did not include con- 
vinced adherents of Stalin’s policy. 
They unquestionably include the peo- 
ple who sabotaged his plans in 1952- 
53 (and even, in some manner or 
other, “assisted” his death), but they 
also unquestionably include “100-per- 
cent Stalinists” who were working 
for a continuation of his policy. In 
any event, the history of the post- 
Stalin era reveals a basic struggle 
between those who favored continua- 
tion of the “Stalinist” policy of for- 


eign aggression and those who fav- 
ored some degree of modification of 
this policy. 

Who among the “collective lead- 
ership” have been the advocates of a 
continued Stalinist policy and who 
have been its opponents ? 

There is no question that the late 
Lavrenti P. Beria was opposed to the 
Stalinist policy and, after the dicta- 
tor’s death, did everything in his 
power to eliminate the international 
tension that Stalin had created. It 
was through Beria’s efforts that Com- 
munist China and North Korea agreed 
to a Korean truce, giving up their 
demand for the forcible repatriation 
of all Communist prisoners of war, 
including those who refused to re- 
turn and had declared their desire 
to enter the army of Chiang Kai-shek. 
(To be sure, after Beria’s arrest some 
North Korean Communists paid for 
this with their heads; in August 
1953, ten prominent Korean Com- 
munists were shot as “American 
agents” —these were Beria’s men.) 

Beria’s role was even more appar- 
ent in East Germany, where Wilhelm 
Zaisser, a Beria henchman, put 
through “new course” resolutions in 
the Politburo which looked toward 
the dismantling of the Communist 
dictatorship. (Zaisser was later 
purged as a result; his name has not 
appeared on any of the recent am- 
nesty lists.) 

Beria pursued this policy every- 
where for three-and-a-half months, 
until he was arrested and accused 
of seeking to “replace the policy 





evolved by the Party over a period 
of many years by a policy of capitu- 
lation which would ultimately have 
led to the restoration of capitalism” 
(Pravda, July 10, 1953). 

Malenkov, too, did not favor in- 
tensification of the policy of foreign 
True, he helped over- 
throw Beria, but later, before his own 
demotion from the Premiership, he 


aggression, 





ZAISSER: NOT ON AMNESTY LISTS 


opposed any aggravation of relations 
with the West. (One need only recall 
Khrushchev’s 
Prague speech in June 1954, when all! 
the particularly harsh attacks on 
America were removed; only Malen- 


the censorship of 


kov could thus have censored a 
speech by the First Secretary of the 
Communist party.) It was these for- 
eign-policy questions which led to 
Malenkov’s fall. He is now the only 
member of the Soviet Presidium who 
is not a First Deputy Premier—that 
is, who has been excluded from tak- 
ing part in foreign-policy decisions. 

Of course, Beria and Malenkov 
were able to carry out this new for- 
eign-policy course, moderate by com- 
parison with that of the last months 
of Stalin’s life, only with the aid of 
a number of other Presidium mem- 
bers whose names cannot be deter- 
mined, However, there is no doubt 
whatever of the leading role of Beria 
and Malenkov in opposition to Stal- 


in’s policy at the beginning of 1953. 

With equal accuracy, we can de- 
termine the names of those members 
of the Presidium who played the lead- 
ing role in bringing the Kremlin re- 
gime back to the “tried and true” 
Stalinist foreign policy. The fact 
that Molotov was among those who 
opposed moderating Soviet foreign 
policy is clear from the speech which 
he delivered in the Supreme Soviet 
after Malenkov’s demotion. But it is 
evident from the same speech that 
Molotov’s position did not fully cor- 
respond to the Stalinist policy of 
early 1953. He continued to pursue 
the line which he had taken in all 
the years that he was Foreign Min- 
ister. In the winter of 1952-53, he 
was not actually in charge of Soviet 
foreign policy; from Khrushchev’s 
“secret speech” at the 20th Congress 
last February, we know that Stalin at 
that time was bitterly attacking Molo- 
tov. 

Among those aiding Stalin in this 
affair, we must above all include 
Bulganin, who since 1944 had been 
Stalin’s right hand in directing the 
Defense Ministry. Since the crisis 
of 1952-53 also entailed military 
preparations, Bulganin necessarily 
played an active role, The plans for 
military campaigns were to be 
worked out by S. M. Shtemenko, at 
that time the Soviet Chief of Staff 
and completely Bulganin’s man. The 
military-intelligence apparatus which 
Bulganin developed played a tremen- 
dous role in all the preparatory mea- 
sures. All in all, Bulganin was com- 
pletely under Stalin’s sway. 

It is equally important to note that 
in the last period of Stalin’s life 
Khrushchev was also completely sub- 
ject to his will. In December 1949, 
he was summoned from the Ukraine 
to Moscow, where he at once gained 
prominence with his plans for the 
amalgamation of the kolkhozes and 
the creation of the so-called agro- 
cities. In pushing this project, 
Khrushchev had to fight many tough 
battles and even suffered serious de- 
feats. His chief opponents at that 
time were Beria and the latter’s ad- 


herents, the Armenian leader Arutyu- 
nov, the Azerbaijani leader Bagiroy, 
etc. The struggle over the amalga- 
mation of the kolkhozes was closely 
tied up with Stalin’s effort to prepare 
the Soviet home front for a policy of 
foreign aggression.. The peasants 
constituted the least reliable section 
of the population, and Khrushchev’s 
program, which more severely lim- 
ited their independence, was de- 
signed to help the regime keep them 
under even tighter control amid con- 
ditions of international conflict. 

Judging from available data, the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc played the 
decisive role in liquidating Beria. 
The key to these events was the as- 
signment of General Grechko as com- 
mander of the Soviet occupation force 
in East Germany. Grechko, a young 
political general, did not even have 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union 
—virtually the only exception among 
Soviet commanders. Against Beria 
and Zaisser in Germany, Grechko 
mobilized not only the Party-police 
apparatus of the occupation army but 
the pro-Stalinist elements among the 
German Communists. 

Beria was overthrown, and his 
national police apparatus crushed, 
by a bloc consisting of the Stalinist 
elements in the Soviet Party appara- 
tus (headed by Khrushchev) and the 
Party-police apparatus of the Defense 
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Ministry (headed by Bulganin). 
With Beria’s fall, this bloc became 
the leading force in a new policy cen- 
tered on aggressiveness in the inter- 
national arena. 

At first, the struggle remained be- 
hind closed doors, where it revolved 
around the question of arms appro- 
priations. Malenkov, who had joined 
Khrushchev and Bulganin against 
Beria, was promised support for the 
program which he unfolded before 
the Supreme Soviet on August 8, 
1953. Malenkov’s speech indicated a 
series of measures which aimed to 
improve the lot of the ordinary So- 
viet citizen—development of light in- 
dustry, extension of various privi- 
leges to collective farmers, etc. This 
program could be carried out only by 
reducing arms expenditures. In 1953- 
54, Malenkov did in fact succeed in 
taking certain steps in this direction; 
at that time, the reduction in arms 
outlays reached approximately 15-20 
per cent. But this policy encountered 
increasing opposition from the Party- 
police apparatus of the Defense Min- 
istry, which spoke in the name of the 
Soviet Army and on this issue re- 
ceived support from important 
groups of military specialists whose 
“professional interests” made them 
favor increased arms expenditures. 

Only against this background can 
one fully understand Malenkov’s Feb- 
ruary 1954 condemnation of the hy- 
drogen bomb as threatening the de- 
struction of all civilization. The de- 
mands for production of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons must have been 
exceptionally great; the numerous 
tests of these bombs conducted in 
1955-56 were undoubtedly financed 
from credits appropriated in 1954. 
The fact that Malenkov made a pub- 
lie speech describing precisely what 
atomic war would mean (the first 
such statement directed by a Soviet 
leader to the Soviet public), and even 
More the aggrieved tone in which 
Molotov replied to him a year later, 
shows the degree of tension which 
the struggle over these issues had at- 
tained at that time. Basically, the 
struggle centered upon a return of 
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BULGANIN, KHRUSHCHEV AND TITO: THE PRICE WAS DE-STALINIZATION 


Soviet foreign policy to the Stalinist 
course. 

At the end of 1954, this struggle 
came to the surface—not openly but 
in the guise of a dispute over the need 
for “priority development of heavy 
industry.” The entire line of argu- 
ment of the supporters of heavy in- 
dustry was based on distortions and 
outright lies. The quotations from 
Marx Dmitri 
based an article advocating priority 
for heavy 
complete falsification. Khrushchev’s 


on which Shepilov 


industry represented a 


statements to foreign newspapermen 
that emphasis on heavy industry was 
necessary to increase production of 
farm equipment were sheer fakery. 
The investments in heavy industry 
were necessary, above all, for arms. 

The “aggressor bloc” within the 
Soviet Presidium, led by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin, fought Malenkov’s at- 
tempts to effect even a partial reduc- 
tion of military expenditures. This 
bloc was victorious in February 1955 
because it now included not only the 
old champions of anti-Western ag- 
gression but also relatively new ad- 
venturists like Mikoyan. In February 
1955, when this bloc came to power, 
it immediately began exploring 
means of activating foreign aggres- 


sion. 


with Tito 
played an important part in this. 
All the groups which held power in 
Moscow after Stalin’s death had 
made attempts in this direction. Even 


The rapprochement 


Beria tried to establish relations with 
Tito; there are indications that docu- 
relating to this fell into 
Khrushchev’s hands and_ provided 
him with material against Beria. 
Malenkov continued the attempts, as 
witness the simultaneous suspension 
of Soviet radio attacks on Tito and 
of Belgrade’s Russian-language broad- 
casts during 1954, 

These Beria and 


Malenkov, however, were on _ the 


ments 


attempts by 


plane of normalizing relations be- 
tween two countries. The Khrushchev- 
Bulganin bloc, from the very start, 
approached the question from the 
standpoint of its aggressive foreign 
plans. These plans were, basically, 
echoes of the Stalinist policy of 1952- 
53, with partial changes of tactics 
for the future. As 
regards the mass of the population, 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin policy re- 


immediate 


mained purely Stalinist, and repres- 
sion of the peasantry was actually 
intensified. The dispatch of 30,000 
Communist local functionaries to oc- 
cupy kolkhoz chairmanships, which 
Khrushchev carried out in March 





1955, represented the assignment of 
30,000 policemen to keep the peas- 
ants under even firmer Party control. 

The major departure from Stalin’s 
1952-53 policies made by Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin concerned the top 
stratum of Soviet society, the Com- 
munist “aktiv.” Stalin had _ been 
bearing down heavily on this stra- 
tum, first preparing and then start- 
ing to carry out a brutal new purge, 
comparable to those of the 1930s. 
(An important element in this purge 
was the merciless persecution of 
Jewish intellectuals and Jewish Com- 
munists, whom Stalin suspected of 
sympathy for Israel. The attempt to 
stage a tremendous show-trial of the 
in 


January-February 1953 was the cul- 


so-called “Jewish doctor-plotters’ 


mination of a series of smaller, closed 
trials and persecutions without trial, 
whose result was the virtual extinc- 
tion of the leading representatives of 
Jewish culture in the USSR.) Stalin 
carried out this brutal policy toward 
the Communist ruling group because 
he doubted its loyalty and felt that 
he could not risk any global conflict 
unless he first unleashed a terror 
campaign against the Soviet élite. 

In 1955-56, Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin could not follow in Stalin’s 
footsteps. The situation had changed 
considerably, and neither of them 
was a Stalin. Beria had launched the 
revelations of the crimes of the Sta- 
lin era with his announcement on 
the “Jewish doctors” case (April 
1953) and the arrest of MGB official 
Ryumin. Malenkov continued by try- 
ing Ryumin in July 1954 and be- 
ginning to release prisoners from 
1955, it 


was apparent that only those Party 


concentration camps. By 


leaders who continued to speak out 
frankly on the Stalinist terror could 
command the support of the Party 
functionaries. We now know that 
Khrushchev was able to overthrow 
Malenkov only after the latter’s role 
in purging the “Zhdanovites” had 
been disclosed in the Leningrad trial 
of Victor Abakumov and his associ- 
ates (December 1954). 

Today, any Party leader suspected 


of a desire to return to Stalin’s intra- 
Party terror can no longer win the 
support of the Central Committee 
plenum, whose role is exceptionally 
great. For this reason, Khrushchev, 
as early as the end of 1954, decided 
to assume the role of a leading critic 
of the terror system—although at 
first he was trying to load all the 
responsibility for it on Beria. Khrush- 
chev’s close relations with the writer 


Alexander Korneichuk make it cer- 
tain that the latter’s anti-terrorist 
book Wings was published in Novem- 
ber 1954 with his full approval, if 
not at his instigation. 





STALIN: POLICY WAS IMPOSSIBLE 


Intra-Party terror was out of the 
question, but the task of consolidat- 
ing the ruling Party stratum had be- 
come even more pressing—not only 
in the Soviet Union but in the satel- 
lites, where discontent among the 
national Communist parties was ris- 
ing more rapidly than in Russia. 

From all this it should be clear 
what Khrushchev and Bulganin want- 
ed from Tito. Above all, they sought 
a political agreement whereby Tito 
would cease to act as a factor disinte- 
grating the Communist ruling group 
in both the USSR and the satellites. 
At the same time, they hoped that 
reconciliation with Tito would help 
strengthen their position in Asian 
countries like India, Indonesia and 
Burma. 


Tito fell in with this game—delib. 
erately, it is now clear—but with 
strong reservations. We can judge 
the actual results of the secret agree. 
ments from subsequent events. 

In June 1955, after Khrushchey’s 
report on the negotiations with Tito 
and after a series of clashes between 
Molotov and Khrushchev (about 
which we know from the account of 
the Polish defector Serwyn Bialer), 
the Soviet Central Committee adopt- 
ed key decisions. They resulted, on 
the one hand, in the Geneva Confer- 
ence and the launching of the “smile 
offensive,” and, on the other hand, in 
Shepilov’s simultaneous trip to Egypt 
and the subsequent shipment to Nas- 
ser of hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of arms. The smiles lulled 
Western diplomacy and rallied mil- 
lions of people to the triumphal re- 
ceptions accorded Khrushchev and 
Bulganin in southern Asia; the So- 
viet arms and instructors prepared an 
Arab blow against Israel. 

From the point of view of the 
Kremlin “aggressor bloc,” all this, 
of course, represented a gain. But 
it soon became apparent that the 
agreement with Tito had also result 
ed in losses. At first, Khrushchev 
hoped to get off with merely tossing 
Beria’s corpse to Tito; this is evident 
from his speech at the Belgrade air- 
port on his arrival. But this did not 
satisfy Tito, and, after a good deal 
of bargaining, Khrushchev was 
forced to make his report on Stalin's 
crimes at the 20th Soviet Party Con- 
gress, to initiate a drastic policy of 
de-Stalinization, and also to formally 
rehabilitate Tito followers in all the 
satellites. This was much more seri- 
ous than simply saddling Beria with 
all responsibility. The events in Po- 
land and Hungary show that if it is 
at all possible for the Kremlin to con- 
solidate the Communist ruling group 
by such means, it can do so only 4s 
the result of a prolonged and dia- 
lectically contradictory process of de- 
velopment. The ordeals which the 
Soviet regime is now enduring in 
Warsaw and Budapest are only the 
beginning. 
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Television and Votes in New 


BosTon 

HIS WILL be remembered in 

| deel political annals as 

the year that television failed to win 

elections. It also represents a new 

high-water mark in the influence of 

Italian-American voters both in 

Massachusetts and in neighboring 
Rhode Island. 

When the 1956 campaign got un- 
der way, Republican Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Sumner G. Whittier had al- 
ready been openly running for the 
Governorship for six years. He had 
been an obliging, ubiquitous after- 
dinner speaker. He was informal 
and friendly, apparently leaving a 
good impression. 

A New York Times writer, noting 
his modest three-decker home and his 
lack of wealth and lineage in the 
Saltonstall-Herter-Lodge style, called 
him a “swamp Yankee.” The com- 
mon man, many assumed, would go 
for him, With Eisenhower’s coattails 
to grasp and television to hold the 
fort (Whittier’s imaginative use of 
props had previously proved both 
amusing and _ vote-getting), he 
looked like an even bet to stall off 
energetic Democrat Foster Furcolo 
in what is normally a Democratic 
state. 

But on November 6, while Eisen- 
hower rang up an unexpected record 
margin of 440,000 votes over Steven- 
son, Whittier trailed Furcolo by 140,- 
000. With unusual unanimity, Massa- 
chusetts political observers ascribed 
Whittier’s defeat, to a marked de- 
gree, to television. He had worn 
thin as well as shrill as the weeks 
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wore on, The Whittier spontaneity 
and proclamations of personal de- 
votion to the voter began to sound 
hollow, if for no other reason than 
monotonous repetition, That part of 
the electorate which expects at least 
the appearance of mature statesman- 
ship dropped away quickly. If Whit- 
tier had had twice as much money 
to spend on television, he might 
have lost twice as badly. 

Similarly, the Democratic party 
had seemed to have a rising star in 
Edward J. McCormack Jr., its candi- 
date for Attorney General. He is a 
nephew of U.S. House Majority 
Leader John W. McCormack, and 
Democratic strategists regarded his 
vote-getting name so highly that they 
gave him nearly equal billboard dis- 
play with Furcolo. 


But his opponent, Republican in- 





DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR-ELECT FURCOLO AND GOP GOVERNOR HERTER 





England 


cumbent George Fingold, hammered 
hard at McCormack’s youthfulness 
and inexperience as an _ attorney. 
And, when the handsome young Mce- 
Cormack appeared on television, his 
youthfulness became all too appar- 
ent to the voters. Fingold, popular 
in his own right and the first Jew 
to hold statewide office in Massachu- 
setts, went on to become the only 
state-ticket Republican to survive. 
A curious aspect is that the Mc- 
Cormack name and picture beside 
that of Furcolo was supposed to 
show the unity of the Irish and 
Italian branches of the Democratic 


party. This was mostly for Fur- 


colo’s benefit, since it was feared 
that a few of the majority Irish might 
balk at 
(though his mother was Irish). 

But the Irish defection did not 


Furcolo’s Italian name 
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occur, and the Italians were organi- 
zationally and emotionally with Fur- 
colo. In Boston in particular, voters 
of Italian origin have been increas- 
ingly aware of their influence. The 
Governorship was far more than 
they had hoped for several years ago. 
Some of their gratitude should go 
to former Governor Dever, who 
singled out Furcolo and began pro- 


moting him for high honors when the 
latter was a Congressman, Furcolo, 
too, was often his own best advocate. 

Down in Rhode Island, the Gov- 
ernorship is still in doubt, due in 
large measure to the shift of Italian- 
Americans to the Republicans, who 
put up a former Democrat, Chris- 
topher Del Sesto, for Governor. The 
final result will not be known until 


absentee ballots are counted on De. 
cember 5. 

Rhode Island already has one 
Italian-American, John Pastore, as 
Democratic U.S. Senator. This year’s 
switch to the GOP, indicating that 
voters of Italian origin are not com- 
mitted irrevocably to the Democrats, 
is bound to enhance their influence in 
both parties. 


Western Farm Revolt Aids Democrats 


HILE PresipeNT Eisenhower 
W carried the Midwest over- 
whelmingly, Democrats chalked up 
triumphs in state and Congressional 
races that they have not been able 
to achieve since their party’s sweep 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936: 

¢ A Democrat, George Docking, 
was elected Governor of Kansas by 
a 114,000-vote margin. This is more 
than five times the largest margin 
ever received by a Democratic Gov- 
ernor in the state’s history. The pre- 
vious record was set in 1936, when a 
Democrat took the top state execu- 
tive post by a 21,000-vote plurality. 

e Another 
Loveless, 


Democrat, Herschel 
defeated incumbent Re- 
publican Leo A, Hoegh to become 
Governor of Iowa. Democrats also 
doubled their representation in the 
State Legislature. 

® Democrats broke GOP strangle- 
holds on Congressional delegations 
in state after state, wresting seats 
from Republicans in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and South Dakota. 

® A Democratic candidate, Ken- 
neth Holum, almost unseated South 
Dakota Republican Senator Francis 
Case. 

In Kansas and Iowa, the new Dem- 
ocratic Governors are the first elected 
since 1936, Both had the solid back- 
ing of labor, In Kansas, moreover, 
Docking’s triumph virtually dooms 


for the time being Old Guard GOP 
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By Henry M. Christman 


hopes of enacting a “right-to-work” 
bill. 

This same right-to-work issue was 
responsible for the downfall of lib- 
eral Republican Governor Fred Hall. 
The youngest Republican Governor 
in the nation, Hall had triumphed 
over bitter GOP Old Guard opposi- 
tion to win his party’s Gubernatorial 
nomination two years ago. Once in 
office, he launched a progressive pro- 
gram of social measures. He was 
also the only Governor in the nation 
to veto a right-to-work bill. In the 
August Republican primary, Hall’s 
Old Guard opponent, State Repre- 
sentative Warren W. Shaw, went all 
out for enactment of a right-to-work 
bill in Kansas, This touched off one 
of the bitterest campaigns in Kansas 
history and resulted in Hall’s failure 
to win renomination, In the general 


election, Hall did not back Shaw. 


Labor, aghast at Hall’s defeat, 


swung strongly behind Democratic 
nominee George Docking, a soft- 
spoken 52-year-old banker from the 
university town of Lawrence. Dock- 
ing crushed Shaw by 477,000 to 362.- 
000. The Democrat not only rolled 
up huge margins in industrial areas, 
but also swept rural districts suffer- 
ing from falling farm income. That 
Docking carried some 73 of the 105 
Kansas counties shows the scope of 
his victory. The Docking sweep also 
elected a new Democratic Lieuten- 


ant-Governor and added Democrats 
to the State Legislature, 

At the same time that Docking 
was swamping Shaw, Democrats 
gained a Kansas seat in the US. 
House of Representatives. In the 
southwestern wheat-growing area of 
the state, J. Floyd Breeding took the 
Congressional post held for years by 
retiring GOP Congressman Clifford 
Hope, who declined renomination. 
Breeding’s victory reflected farmer 
resentment against the policies of 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. Also, that area, the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, is Hall’s home 
territory; the state GOP organiza 
tion’s harsh treatment of this native 
son aided the Democrats there. 

In Iowa, Herschel Loveless became 
Governor only after a general-elec- 
tion battle virtually as bitter as the 
Republican primary in Kansas, The 
45-year-old former Mayor of Ot 
tumwa carried some 44 of Iowa’s 9 
counties, and rolled up large mat- 
gins in industrial areas with the help 
of labor. Loveless faced the particu- 
larly difficult task of defeating an in- 
cumbent Governor of the state’s ma 
jority party. However, Governor 
Hoegh was handicapped by an intra- 
party struggle with conservative Re- 
publicans in the State Legislature. 
He also had to carry the burden of 
an increased sales tax, increased in- 
come tax, and other rising taxes. 


The New Leader 
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lowa Democrats succeeded in vir- 
tually doubling their delegations in 
both houses of the State Legisla- 
ture, but in neither Iowa nor Kansas 
do the Democrats come anywhere 
near a majority. In both states, they 
hold about one-third of the member- 
ship in the lower house and even less 
in the State Senate, In each case, 
it is only through a coalition with 
liberal Republican lawmakers that 
the Democrats can muster a majority 
vote for progressive legislation. 

As in Kansas, a Democrat also 
succeeded in taking one Republican 
Congressional seat in Iowa. A Protes- 
tant minister, Merwin Coad, de- 
feated incumbent Republican James 
I, Dolliver of the Sixth Congressional 
District, who had represented north- 
western Iowa for 12 years. In addi- 
tion, Democrats fell just short of 
gaining two more of lowa’s eight 
seats in Congress. 

In neighboring Nebraska, Demo- 
crats apparently scored a key victory 
with the triumph of Lawrence Brock 
in the Third Congressional District 
in the northeastern part of the state. 
In a close race whose outcome may 
be changed by a recount, Brock 
ousted ultra-conservative Republican 
Congressman Robert Harrison, who 
was trying for a fourth term. Harri- 
son has been a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee and was the 
Congressman who introduced the Ad- 
ministration’s _flexible-price-support 
bill, His defeat marks a setback for 
Secretary Benson and changes Ne- 
braska’s Congressional delegation to 
three Republicans and one Democrat. 

But probably the most surprising 
of all the national races in the Mid- 
west was the strong showing of the 
Democratic Senatorial candidate in 
South Dakota, Kenneth Holum, who 
almost defeated Republican Senator 
Francis Case. Seemingly, Holum 
came from nowhere to suddenly make 
headlines by his early lead over Case, 
a conservative Republican best re- 
membered for his disclosures of 
bribery in the natural-gas scandal. 

Although Case narrowly retained 
his Senate seat, one of South Da- 
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kota’s two Congressmen was not so 
fortunate. In the First Congressional 
District, which encompasses the 
eastern half of the state, GOP Con- 
gressman Harold O. Lovre was de- 
feated in his bid for a fifth term 
by Democrat George McGovern, a 
college professor, The other South 
Dakota Congressman, also a Repub- 
lican, managed to turn back his 
Democratic challenger. 

The net result of the elections in 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota is that Democrats cracked 
the solid GOP Congressional delega- 
tions in all four states. In some in- 
stances, only razor-thin margins kept 


Democrats from defeating even more 
Republican Congressmen. Not since 
1936 have Republicans had to battle 
so hard to hold Congressional seats 
in the Midwest. 

The election of these two Demo- 
cratic Governors in the Midwest was 
also a bitter rebuke to the GOP Old 
Guard. 
Taft wing had impeded Eisenhower- 
supporter Governor Hoegh; in Kan- 
sas, the struggle between the con- 


In Iowa, the conservative 


servative and progressive factions 
was even more violent. Through their 
harassing of Governors Hoegh and 
Hall, the GOP Old Guard succeeded 
in leading the voters to repudiate 
the Republican party. 








HALL AND BENSON: REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE FOR DEMOCRATIC GAINS 


It was doubly galling to the Kan- 
sas GOP Old Guard to see their 
Gubernatorial candidate crushed so 
decisively and also to learn that the 
top Republican vote-getter on the state 
ticket was a progressive Republican 
—Attorney-General John Anderson 
Jr. With the election of a Democratic 
Governor and a Democratic Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, the post of Attorney 
General became the most important 
state office in Kansas to be won by 
a Republican. As a State Senator, 
Anderson led the fight against the 
right-to-work bill; in this election, 
not only did he win the Attorney 
General post in the face of a sweep 


by a Democratic Governor, but he 
won by a far larger margin than 
any other Republican state candidate. 

The new Democratic Governors of 
Kansas and Iowa are both quiet men 
whose main appeal is sincerity and 
a capacity for work. Both were 
unsuccessful Democratic 
nominees for Governor who won on 
the second try. Both men received 
the votes of labor and of farmers 
struggling to survive falling farm 
income. They have an almost un- 
paralleled prove 
through their new administrations 
that the interests of the two groups 
that elected them are not in conflict 


but go hand in hand, 


previous 


opportunity to 











EVOLUTION OF A STORY 





Excerpts from New York newspaper reports and editorials 





IEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 


EX-AIDE ASSAILS 
TITO ON HUNGARY 


Djilas Foresees End of Red 
System as a Result of the 
Rebellion in Budapest 


By HARRY SCHWARTZ 
| Milovan Diilas, a former rank- 
ing Yugoslav Communist, has 
hailed the Hungarian revolution 
as the begining of the end of 
ithe Communist system. 

He also has accused Yugo- 
slavia’s Communists of having 
surrendered their, most basic 
principles to Moscow by failing 
to condemn wholeheartedly the 
Soviet actions in Hungary. M. 
Dijilas’ analysis was published in 
the current issue of the anti- 
Communist magazine The New 
Leader, published in New York. 

“The Hungarian revolution 
blazed a path which sooner or 
later other Communist countries 

“ust follow,” M, Dijilas said. 

‘e wound vhich the Hungar- 

‘olution inflicted on com- 
°an never be healed.” 
« said: . “Moscow's 
* the Communist 
* reflects a will 
eak-up of the 
*e leading role 
‘ism—a_ will 
efforts to 
1ism as & 
w its im- 
tes,” 











THE MEANING OF HUNGARY 


The New York Times 
SEES SOVIET ‘CRISIS’: 
Milovan Diilas, former Yu- 
goslav Communist leader. 
He writes in New Leader of 
Soviet “imperialist” aims. 





more, a new phenomenon, per- 
haps no less meaningful than 
the French or Russian Revolu- 
tions.” 

He contended -that the Yugo- 
slav experience showed the limi- 
tations of a national Communist 
movement directec by an en- 
* Communist bureaucra- 

‘4 Yugoslavia sup- 
European discon- 











it was directed} 
but 


In the current issue of the New a 


eader the purged but not impris- 
ned Yugoslav ex-Communist lead- 
r, Milovan Dijilas, hails the Hun- 
arian revolution as “a new phe- 
omenon, perhaps no less meaning- 

French or Russian 
He does so because, 
s he says, that revolution “placed 
n the agenda the problem of free- 
om in communism; that is to say, 
1e replacement of the Communist 


il than the 
evolution.” 





ystem itself by a new social sys- 


»m.” 

Coming from one who lives 
xday in a Communist 

nd *"*o kner at 
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on Dijilas's article and 


subsequent arrest 
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Tito Critic 
Djilas Held 
In Belgrade 


U. S. Magazine 
Article Blamed 


By The Associated Press 


BELGRADE, Nov. 
lovan Djilas, former right-hand! 
man of President Tito and now, 
a leading opponent of his poli-; 
cies, was arrested here today, a 
member of his family reported. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 









ticle asser bres 
between Yugoslavia and the So- 
viet Union in 1948 raised the 
issue of independence of individ. 
ual Communist countries from 
Moscow. But he said the Hun- 
garian revolution now has made 
the central question “the prob- 
lem of freedom in communism, 
that is to. say the replacement of 
the Communist system itself by 
@ new social system.” 
“Mass Movement” 


Mr. Djilas wrote that this ap- 


Plies to Yugoslavia as much as 
19.—Mi- to other Communist countries. 


Yugoslavia and Communist re- 
gimes in East Europe must 
either break away from Moscow 
or become more dependent on 
Moscow, he continued. In any 
case, he said, they will be unable 


A stormy petrel in Yugoslav) to stop “the mass movement.” | 


politics who broke with Marshal 
Tito in 1954 by advocating a} 
two-party system and greater 
freedom, Mr. Dijilas was taken 
from his home by Yugoslav po- 
lice after they searched the 
premises, the informant said. 
Government sources declined 
confirmation or comment. 


After his break with the Yu- 
goslav ‘Communist leadership, 
Mr. Diilas was convicted in 
January, 1955, of conspiring 
against the government. He was 
sentenced to eighteen months 
in jail but immediately was 
placed on probation for three 
years. Despite this he has ex- 
pressed his opinions vigorously 
im Western press organs. 

His latest and most outspoken 
declaration was published in the 


iIrtt-G< 





er” last Wedneéese ° 
that the Hungarian revolution 
was the beginning of the end of 
communism. 


| 

So ere theorized 
the w er” Jarticle was 
the T. Diilas’ arrest. 





Mr. Djilas declared, “The 
wound which the Hungarian 
revolution inflicted on commu- 
nism can never be completely 
healed.” 

As for Yugoslavia’s stand on 
Hungary, he wrote: “Yugoslav 
national communism was unable 
in its foreign policy to depart 
from its narrow ideological and 
bureaucratic class interests, and 
..- furthermore, it was ready 
yield even those principles of 
equality and non-interference in 
internal affairs on which all its 
successes in the struggle with 
Moscow had been based.” 
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Many Here Protest Tito's “ 
Arrest of Red-Critic Diiles 


By WILLIAM H. A. CARR bled Tito an offer to provide 
Americans of many political | {legal counsel] for Djilas’ defense. 
Managing editor Anatole"Shub 

shadings today protested the ar- - ‘ 
rest of Tito's former top aide, leet the right to have-obsery- 





ers at the trial. 








Milovan Dijilas, who has been| 
waging a one-man crusade for! 
democracy within Communist 
Yugoslavia. 

Police descended on _ Djilas’ 
apartment in Belgrade yesterday 
and threw him in prison for 
propagandizing against Titoist 
Communism. 

















~~ 
The Man Who Haunts Tito 


Amid the storms besetting world communism in recent 
years, Milovan Djilas has quietly emerged as a dramatic 
and incendiary figure. As top lieutenant to Tito, he was 
one of the major inspirations of Yugoslavia’s fateful break 
with Moscow. But he did not believe that it resolved all the 
problems of the Stalin era. He wanted more than re-exam- 






. ination of Yugoslavia’s relations with Moscow; he fought 
Fr. issue predicting that the upris- for critical reappraisal of the oppressive one-party system 
» So ings = hee and engeey which provided the setting for so many of Stalin’s crimes. 
\ the ty cucmusias aaa nee os This was too much for one-party man Tito. He did not 
4 ¢ 1ead his long-time friend and aide; he merely deprived 
Hun. him of all rank, subjected him to continuing harassment, 
made arrested him, but did not jail him. 
4 Just as Stalin lived in dread of the Titoist heresy, how- 
- a Le, ever, so Tito has been unable to endure Djilas as a symbol 
If by THE NEW YORK TIN of protest and murmur of conscience. The turmoil shaking 
ae the Communist world has clearly unnerved Tito, who be- 
=a [ruespay. NOVEMBER 20. lieves the “cult of personality” is obnoxious in Moscow but 
' — _ not in Belgrade. So Djike peengrrested once again. 
he D jilas I Ss Arrested Just a week agoXLhe : pagazine published 
t re : ‘ 4 an article by Dijilas in which he said: 
must in Yugoslavia If the events in Poland encouraged the aspirations of 
SCOW a a eee Communist parties—particularly those of Eastern Europe—for 
it nn equality with Moscow, the Hungarian revolution made a gigam 


SerackRReee BFER “Ee 


ider 


President’s Ex-Aide Held 


tic leap and placed on the agenda the problem of freedom in 
communism—the replacement of the Communist system Itself 





Dispatch of The Times. London. 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, Nov. 
19—The Yugoslav Goverrfent 
arrested Milovan Djilas today on 
undisclosed charges. 

The action against the former 
Vice President of Yugoslavia in 
the Tito Government came after | 
a search of his apartment by the 
police. 

An investigating judge of the 
Belgrade court, accompanied by 
four plainclothes police officers, 
conducted a four-hour search of 
M. Djilas’ papers and effects. 
They are said to have seized his 


by a new social system. 
What Dijilas was saying, of course, was that men who 

will risk their lives for freedom will no longer accept the 
substitution of a “national’’ Communist dictator for the 
despotism of the Kremlin. ~ 


In his most recently published 


iarticle [printeq_jn last Thurs- 
.day’s issue 0 
a New York liberal anti-CO - 


“nist weekly], M. Djilas sharply 
condemned the Yugoslav attitude, 
toward the Hungarian revolu-: 


tion, which, he said, opened up 
a road that sooner or later other 


‘on which her success in the 


struggle with Moscow had béen 
based. 4 


oe Offers Aid 

ew Léader, }nti-Commu- 
ublished here, 

yesterday sent a telegrara to 

Marshal Tito saying it was 

ready to provide legal defense 

f 





typewriter, a camera, a pistol he Communist countries would have} | (The e poy 
had’received from Marshal Ivan to follow. ti 

S. Konev on the Ukrainian front Yugoslavia’s attitude has dealt et taken against M. 
in 1944, his correspondence and communism in Hungary a blow Ana‘ edi- 
the copies of all of his articles, from which it cannot recover, he} |tor of ai d it is 


including the latest that he was 
preparing on the course of events 
in Poland and Hungary. 

After their search M. Djilas 
Was informed that h@ was under 
arrest and was taken into cus- 
tody. 
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said, and has revealed that 
Yugoslav national communism is 
still unable in its foreign policy 
to depart from its narrow, ideo- 
logical interests. His article went 
on to say that Yugoslavia was 
ready to surrender her principles 
of equality and noninterference 





beli 
by M. Djilas in last Thursday's 








issue of the magazine was lerge- 
ly responsible for his arrest. In 
the article M. Dijilas hailed the 


Hungarian revolt as the begin-) 


ning of the end of the Commu- 
nist system. 
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_— The Shores of Light or Khrushchev and Stalin's Ghost. You can keep the books yourself or 
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THE. SHORES OF LIGHT 
By Edmund Wilson 


A sparkling panorama of the books and the ideas, the 
movements and the literary life of America at its crea- 
tive best—by our most original and brilliant critic. 


Harper’s Magazine: “A collection of reviews, survey 
articles, biographical and political essays, revalua- 
tions, letters, parodies and obituaries. . .. Mr. Wilson 
is so witty, so intelligent and so honest that it is de- 
lightful to read him on almost any subject.” 


Newsweek: “Wilson’s reviews outlast most books. . . 
The reviews . . . combine the most careful prose and 


the soundest judgment.” 


j 7 . *,? 
New Yorker: “There is no other critic who so evenly 
and so hauntingly writes criticism as a work of art.” 


Saturday Review: “Has the authority of a lifetime.” 


N.Y. Times: “A wonderful gallery of portraits and 
sketches . . . pungent, far-ranging and boldly opinion- 
ated.” 


San Francisco Chronicle: “Literary essays . . . that 
tank with the best of their kind written in this century.” 


814 pp. LIST PRICE: $6.50 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND 
STALIN'S GHOST 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


This penetrating volume. which has just been pub- 
lished. is a must for every student of contemporary 
history. As the past month has shown. Khrushchev’s 
desanctification of Stalin has set forces in motion 
which have certainly not vet run their course—but 
have already had an incalculable impact on world 
affairs. 

In KHRUSHCHEV AND STALIN’S GHOST, Ber- 
tram D. Wolfe gives an authoritative and up-to-date 
account of events in Russia and the Satellite Empire 
since Stalin’s death. This is followed by the text of the 
famous Khrushchev speech plus a detailed analytical 
commentary in which all the doubletalk is translated 
into meaningful English. The book also contains a 
number of important documents in the development 
of the Soviet Union which have never before been 
translated into English. 

Bertram D. Wolfe, one of the country’s top experts 
on Russian affairs, is well known to NEw LEADER 
readers for his penetrating analyses of Soviet conduct 
and is the author of Three Who Made a Revolution, 
Six Keys to the Soviet System, etc. 

336 pp. LIST PRICE: $3.95 





Behind the arrest of the five Algerian rebel leaders 


FRENCH FUMBLE IN 
NortH AFRICA _ By Lorna Hahn 


RANCE’S arrest of five Algerian 
aan leaders flying to a con- 
ference in Tunis has made the pros- 
pects for peaceful settlement of the 
North African conflict extremely re- 
mote, This in itself, of course, is re- 
grettable. But the full implications of 
the move can only be understood in 
the light of the fact that the five men, 
although rebels, had been given guar- 
antees for their safe passage by Pre- 
mier Guy Mollet himself. 

True, Mollet did not arrange the 
capture. It was accomplished behind 
his back by Algerian Resident Min- 
ister Robert la Coste, Secretary 
of State for Armed Forces Max 
le Jeune, and several military-intelli- 
gence agents. Instead of repudiating 
the act, however, Mollet has cheered 
it. His defense has been that no guar- 
antees were really given to the Al- 
gerians. The only previous contact 
between his government and the AIl- 
gerian National Front, he now says, 
was one “accidental” or “unofficial” 
meeting in Rome. 

Actually, there were five meetings 
between Paris’s representatives and 
those of the Algerian National Front, 
and the last four were completely offi- 
cial. Moreover, in choosing to have 
a convenient lapse of memory Pre- 
mier Mollet is making a serious mis- 
take—for the meetings were arranged 
and attended by top officials of a 
third country who, when they feel 
the time is right, can prove exactly 
what was promised during these ne- 
gotiations. This is what happened: 

After some casual discussions in 
Cairo last April between National 
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Front leaders and MM. Gorse and 
Begano of the French Socialist party, 
Mollet decided he would like to have 
high-level meetings with rebel lead- 
ers in a position to discuss a cease- 
fire. Accordingly, he contacted offi- 
cials (whose names cannot yet be 
revealed) of neutral Yugoslavia, who 
agreed to act as intermediaries. At 
the end of July (immediately follow- 
ing the Tito-Nasser-Nehru meeting 
on the Yugoslav President’s Brioni 
Island retreat), an informal meeting 
Belgrade with 
M’Hammed 


Algeria and 


was arranged in 
Ahmed 
Yazid _ representing 
Pierre Commin, Secretary-General of 
the French Socialist party, represent- 
ing Mollet. 

The talks went pleasantly, but the 
Algerians said there was no point in 


Francis and 


continuing unless Paris declared all 
subsequent meetings to be official ne- 
gotiations. Mollet agreed. In August, 
a series of four formal meetings was 
held in Rome. Yazid was accompa- 
nied this time by Mohammed Khider 
(one of those arrested), while Com- 
min was joined by MM. Herbaut and 
Gazelles of the Socialist party Execu- 
tive Committee. Throughout the dis- 
cussions, the French group was in 
constant touch with Mollet; Alain 
Savary, then Secretary of State for 
Affairs; 


Pierre de Leusse, former Ambassador 


Tunisian and Moroccan 
to Tunisia, and others. 
The Algerians asked for recogni- 
tion of the principle of Algeria’s even- 
tual right to independence and the 
constitution of a provisional govern- 
ment of negotiation. Commin coun- 
tered with proposals that went further 
than any France has yet suggested 
publicly. These included the granting 


of administrative autonomy, which 
would have given Algeria more free- 
dom than Tunisia had been granted 
under the agreements of 1955. The 
Algerians replied that before they 
could give a definite answer, they 
would have to discuss them with their 
colleagues directing the fighting with- 
in Algeria. After that, they wanted to 
confer with the leaders of Tunisia 
and Morocco. 

At that point, the atmosphere was 
so favorable for a settlement that the 
French not only agreed to allow the 
Algerians to have the requested con- 
sultations—they said they would fa- 
cilitate them. For making contacts 
within Algeria, the French agreed to 
provide a special plane with a safe- 
conduct. As for the conferences in 
Morocco and Tunisia, which were to 
lead to the final truce arrangements, 
Paris guaranteed that at all stages 
of their travels the Algerian negotiat- 
ing team would be treated with com- 
plete respect as plenipotentiaries. 

It was with these promises that the 
five National Front leaders went to 
Rabat, talked with the Sultan, and 
then boarded His Majesty’s plane for 
Tunis. They were so confident of 
France’s sincerity that one of them 
remarked to French journalist Eve 
la Champ: “This is a Moroccan 
plane. the crew is French, we're go- 
ing to Tunis, and we are Algerians. 
That’s the North Africa of tomorrow 
in time of peace.” 

What followed is now well known: 
While in midair, the French pilot re- 
ceived a radio message from French 
officials ordering him to land in Al- 
giers. The “plenipotentiaries” were 
taken prisoner and held incommuni- 
cado. They have since been officially 
indicted for treason. 

Upon hearing the news, Tunisia 
and Morocco erupted into _anti- 
French demonstrations which have 
not yet ceased, and their ambassadors 
to Paris were recalled. Savary and 
de Leusse resigned. Fighting in Al 
geria broke out with new vigor. But 
Premier Mollet, ignoring not only his 
conscience but the Yugoslavs, refused 
to disavow the action. 
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The breadbasket of the USSR has had a 


stormy, troubled life under Communism 


NOTES ON 
THE UKRAINE 


By G. F. Hudson 


I THE past century, the process of national self-determi- 
nation in Europe increased the number of sovereign 
states. Although in Germany and Italy nationalism pro- 
duced a unification of states which had been separate or 
only loosely combined, the disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire in the 19th century and of the Austrian, German 
and Russian Empires after World War I involved a 
breaking-up of large territorial units into smaller ones. 
Thus, whereas in 1830 there were only four recognized 
sovereignties in Europe between the Adriatic and the 
Baltic and east of a line drawn from Trieste to Stettin, in 
1930 there were 15. Between the two World Wars, there 
were many who deplored the dissolution of the old 
Austria-Hungary and attributed to the influence of 
President Wilson a disastrous “balkanization” of Europe. 

There could be no doubt about the reality of the 
national sentiments by which the new states had been 
created; what gave reasonable ground for misgiving was 
the attitude of each nation toward ethnic minorities 
within its own frontiers once it had become the Staatsvolk 
and its addiction to maximum economic self-sufficiency 
and protectionism at a time when the natural course of 
economic development was toward broader markets and 
a greater international division of labor. 

To compensate for the disruptive effects of national 
self-determination in Europe, there was much talk of 
applying the federal principle to bring about amalgama- 
tions of groups of the smaller states and ultimately, it was 
hoped, of Europe as a whole. But the new national states 
were extremely hostile to any kind of constitutional struc- 
ture which might limit their sovereignty, and except for 
Switzerland, where the political system had its roots far 
back in history, federalism made no progress west of the 
Soviet frontier between the wars. 

In the Soviet Union, together with the establishment 
of a new economic and social order, there was an attempt 
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to solve nationality problems by means of a federal struc- 
ture which was supposed to satisfy nationalist aspirations 
while retaining the advantages of central state organiza- | 
tion on the largest scale. According to admirers of the 
Soviet system, this experiment has been brilliantly suc- 
cessful, as the nationalities have found from experience 
that all their aspirations can adequately be fulfilled under 
a supra-national regime from which the element of capi- 
talist exploitation has been eliminated. 

But have they? This is a question that can only be 
answered by ascertaining whether nationalist discontent 
has increased or diminished in the Soviet Union. Unfor- 
tunately, it is extremely difficult to find out what the 
inhabitants of any part of the USSR feel about anything, 
because the conditions for unimpeded investigation do 
not exist. There is, however, a large volume of evidence, 
much of it by implication from Soviet official sources, 
indicating that nationalism in the territories of the for- 
mer Russian Empire has much the same characteristics 
as it has elsewhere in the world, and that insofar as the 
Soviet regime has been “successful” in dealing with it 
this has been due to methods of ruthless repression. 

The non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union are 
of varied ethnic and cultural affinities and historical 
background, so that it is difficult to make generalizations 
applicable to all of them. But in some measure typical 
has been the experience of the most numerous of them 
—the Ukrainians. Two events this year have served to 
emphasize that there is still a problem of national exist- 
ence for a people which ranks numerically sixth among 
the nationalities of Europe. The first reminder was in 
Khrushchev’s celebrated speech to the 20th Congress, 
when he accused Stalin in retrospect of certain anti- 
Ukrainian actions and sought to exonerate himself from 
responsibility for them. The second was the publication 
last May by an organization of Ukrainian exiles of two 
letters allegedly written by groups of Ukrainian political 
prisoners in the Mordovia concentration camp southeast 
of Moscow and smuggled out by a devious route through 
the Iron Curtain. 

Both Khrushchev’s speech and the prisoners’ letters 
agree that people in the Ukraine in recent times have had 
much to put up with from the Soviet regime. The differ- 
ence is that whereas Khrushchev tried to suggest that 
whatever had been wrong had been due to the deceased 
Stalin (whose instrument in the Ukraine in those years 
had been none other than Khrushchev himself), the 
prisoners’ allegations, in letters dated September and 
October 1955, refer to conditions since the death of 
Stalin. 

As a Slav people traditionally Orthodox Christian by 
religion, the Ukrainians are much nearer to the Russians 
than such Soviet nationalities as the Uzbeks or Tadjiks or 
even the Georgians or Armenians. Indeed, it is claimed 
that they cannot really be regarded as a separate people 
at all, that their language is only a dialect of Russian, 





and that they are in fact, as they were commonly called 
in the 19th century, “Little Russians.” 

Soviet Communists, however, cannot take this line, for 
they have made the Ukraine one of the 15 constituent 
republics of the Soviet Union. In 1917, they could hardly 
have done otherwise, for at that time they formally 
accepted the principle of self-determination, even to the 
point of secession, for non-Russian peoples in the Russian 
Empire, and the independence of the Ukraine had been 
proclaimed by a representative body meeting in Kiev. 
The Bolsheviks, nevertheless, had no intention of allow- 
ing the Ukraine to secede, and they were aided by circum- 
stances. The German invasion of 1918 prevented the 
consolidation of an independent Ukrainian state on a 
democratic basis, and subsequently the Ukraine became 
a battleground between the Red Army and the White 
Army of Denikin, which the Ukrainians found even less 
acceptable. In the end the Bolsheviks were victorious, 
and they won over a large number of Ukrainians to their 
side by promises of a wide autonomy within a loose fed- 
eral system. Soviet historians, however, do not attempt to 
conceal the fact that armed intervention was the decisive 
factor in the incorporation of the Ukraine in the new 
Soviet state. According to one of them, N. Suprunenko, 
“to be victorious over the Central Rada [the Ukrainian 
national assembly, most of whose members were elected 
by peasant soviets], the workers of the Ukraine needed 
help, and they received it from the Russian workers and 
peasants.” The Communist party had, of course, a fol- 
lowing within the Ukraine, but it was weak. Ukrainian 
peasants were on the average more prosperous, and more 
of them owned land, than the Russian, and this meant a 
greater opposition to collectivism in the villages. 

Until the period of forced collectivization, however, the 
federal system did not work too badly; the Ukrainian 
language was made the official speech of the Ukrainian 
SSR. Ukrainian writers flourished, provided they were 
not anti-Communist, and there was much study of the 
history, folklore and traditions of the Ukrainian people. 
But with the era of collectivization and intensified central 
police control, the Ukraine became a focal area for the 
tensions of Soviet society. Vast numbers of Ukrainians 
died in the famine which followed collectivization and 
hundreds of thousands were deported to Arctic Russia, 
to Siberia and to Central Asia. Such autonomy as had 
existed in the fields of action left to the constituent repub- 
lics in the Soviet system was drastically reduced, and 
control from Moscow through the Party and the GPU 
was tightened up. 

At the same time an attack was made on the Ukrainian 
language by an official overhaul of the dictionaries de- 
signed to promote the elements common to Ukrainian and 
Russian and to get rid as far as possible of the former’s 
peculiarities; philologists who opposed the new line were 
liable to find themselves in a cattle truck on the way to 
the White Sea. Ukrainian history was also revised to 
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show that the Tsars had always been the protectors and 
benefactors of the Ukraine, and that any apparent con- 
flicts in the past had been due to Ukrainian traitors in 
the service of Turkey or Poland. The Ukrainian Commu- 
nist party itself was found to be unreliable and was dras- 
tically purged. The Great Purge of 1936-38 was most 
severe in the Ukraine, where Khrushchev was put in 
control by Stalin after a number of the highest Party and 
state officials had been shot and mass executions of sus- 
pects had been carried out in many places. 

In 1941, the Soviet power in the Ukraine was chal- 
lenged from outside. The Germans in their invasion of 
the Soviet Union overran the whole of the Ukraine— 
which had now been enlarged by Stalin’s seizure of the 
Ukrainian-inhabited Galician area of Poland by agree- 
ment with Germany in 1939. The Ukrainian nationalists 
were divided in their attitude toward the invaders; some 
regarded Hitler as an enemy of all the Slav peoples, but 
others were ready to accept German aid in throwing off 
the Russian yoke. As a result of Nazi racialism and 
greed, however, many Ukrainians who first welcomed 
them as deliverers were rapidly disillusioned. Even so, 
there was a considerable degree of collaboration with the 
invaders throughout the war, and there were also Ukrain- 
ian guerrilla bands who fought against both the German 
and Soviet armies. Great numbers of Ukrainians were 
evacuated eastward by the Soviet Government, and many 
more were taken off to Germany for forced labor. 

After the Soviet victory, there was not only a great 
MVD hunt for the ex-collaborators and rebels in the 
Ukraine but the Ukrainians repatriated from Germany 
were rigorously screened and many of them sent to 
forced-labor camps for “re-education.” The postwar de- 
portations from the Ukraine, added to those which 
had already taken place in the Thirties, were on a scale 
sufficient to modify the ethnic composition of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR; while the native Ukrainian element was weak- 
ened, workers were brought in for industrial projects 
from other parts of the Soviet Union and in their settle- 
ments Russian was their only common language. These 
population transfers and fusions, more than anything else, 
intensify the bitterness of Ukrainian nationalists. 

It is interesting to recall that at Yalta, when Stalin 
made himself the champion of the Ukrainians and in 
their name demanded the eastern territories of prewar 
Poland, neither of the two Western statesmen questioned 
his right to speak for the Ukrainians. It was even agreed 
that the Ukraine should have separate representation— 
together with Byelorussia—in the United Nations, a piece 
of humbug which has never meant anything more than 
two extra votes for the Kremlin. 

Since that time, however, the world has been given by 
Khrushchev a very different version of relations between 
the Soviet regime and the Ukraine. Khrushchev said he 
had appealed to Stalin for rifles to enable the people of 
the Ukraine to defend themselves against the German 
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invaders and Stalin refused to provide them. Was Stalin 
unwilling to distribute arms to Ukrainians? We have only 
Khrushchev’s word for it that he ever made such a re- 
quest; the story was told as part of an attempt to absolve 
Khrushchev from any responsibility for the repressions 
in the Ukraine from 1938 onward. In the same way, after 
referring in tones of somewhat tardy indignation to the 
mass deportations of the Chechens, Balkars, Kalmyks and 
other minor nationalities for alleged wartime collabora- 
tion with the Germans, Khrushchev said that Stalin 
would have deported all the Ukrainians, too, only there 
were too many of them. We are supposed to infer that 
Khrushchev himself would never have thought of any- 
thing so indiscriminate and ruthless. But it was Khrush- 
chev and his friend Serov who organized the mass depor- 
tations from the western Ukraine in 1939-41 after its an- 
nexation from Poland and the punitive expeditions after 
the war which again flooded the Siberian labor camps 
with fresh victims. 

What the Ukrainian nationalist prisoners in the camps 
feel about it is indicated in the Mordovia letters already 
mentioned. The Western political observer must always, 
indeed, reckon with the possibility that such documents 
may be forgeries. But some facts alleged in the letters 
can be corroborated from other sources, and even if the 
letters are not what they purport to be they are at least 
significant as reflecting the ideas of the Ukrainian nation- 
alist emigration. The writers of the letters, one of which 
is addressed to the United Nations and the other to 
Ukrainians abroad, claim that they have received sen- 
tences of from 10 to 25 years, with continued banishment 
from the Ukraine after release, for “demanding our 
lawful rights in our own land” and ask: 

“If the Ukraine is sovereign, why is there no army 
composed exclusively of Ukrainians? Why do Ukrainians 
serve their terms in the Army beyond the border of their 
country? Why are military units composed of Russians 
and other nationalities stationed in our country? ... Why 
do we not serve our sentences in Ukrainian territory, 
which was ravaged by the last war and is in need of 
reconstruction?” 

The letters give particulars of the strikes and revolts 
in the camps which have been going on since 1952, and 
supplement knowledge of these events which has come 
through other channels. It is claimed that the first rising 
was started at Karaganda in 1952, before Stalin’s death, 
and that Ukrainian prisoners have participated in later 
ones at Vorkuta, Norilsk, Kingir, Verkhnoye-Imbatskoye 
and Mirnoye. Brutal violence was used by the MVD in 
suppressing the strikes, and many hundreds of prisoners 
were shot or crushed under tanks, but some improvements 
in conditions were achieved, including a reduction of 
the working day from twelve to eight hours. But if the 
regime of the camps is now less unbearable and life- 
destroying than it was five years ago, the essentials of 
the system remain unchanged; any anti-Kremlin political 
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activity in the Ukraine—as throughout the USSR—is 
punished by long terms in forced labor camps, and even 
when prisoners are released under the much-publicized 
amnesties they are not allowed to return home, but must 
settle in other parts of the Soviet Union. 

One grievance which seems to rankle more than any 
other with the prisoners is the Soviet habit of erecting 
buildings over the mass graves of those who have died 
or been killed in the camps in order to obliterate any 
trace of them. The letters give a list of camps in which 
cemeteries have been built over in this way and demand 
that the buildings be pulled down and memorials erected 
to the dead. If this preoccupation with their comrades’ 
graves may seem excessively morbid, it has to be viewed 
in relation to a policy which seeks to erase the memory 
of its countless victims by covering up even the ground 
in which they are interred. 

Apart from this grievance and accusations against in- 
dividuals for cruelty in the punitive actions undertaken 
in the camps by the MVD, the Mordovia letters demand 
that “all Russian nationals shall be required to leave 
Ukrainian territory” and that “as long as there are armed 
forces in the world, the only units stationed in the 
Ukraine be composed exclusively of Ukrainians.” An- 
other political demand is that an international commis- 
sion be charged with “fair distribution of aid earmarked 
for underdeveloped countries and for disaster areas, 
including the Soviet Union.” The writers denounce the 
Soviet Government for sending “aid” abroad for propa- 
ganda purposes when millions of Soviet people are starv- 
ing. 

It is possible to criticize all nationalist movements for 
narrowness of vision and failure to appreciate the neces- 
sary interdependence of peoples in the modern world. 
But it is utterly illogical to support national sovereignty, 
or the claim to it, as sacred and absolute in one half of 
the world and denounce it as unworthy of recognition in 
the other half. The desire of a nationally conscious people 
to manage its own affairs without control by what is felt 
to be an alien authority is something that is not removed 
by the abolition of capitalism. After nearly forty years of 
the Soviet multinational system, the evidence available 
shows that discontents have not been eliminated but are 
continually breaking out afresh. If federalism is to be the 
solution for the conflict of nationalities, it can only be 
on the basis of a truly voluntary partnership, but the 
Soviet Communists have obtained the formal consent of 
non-Russians to the federal union by the same methods 
by which they have established their rule in Russia itself 
—by military and police coercion, forcible suppression 
of all political dissent, and single-list, no-choice “elec- 
tions” of their nominees to office. We cannot know 
whether the people of the Ukraine, voting freely, would 
now wish to retain a federal tie with Russia or become 
sovereign. But we do know that they are given no oppor- 
tunity of freely expressing their will. 
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AUL BELLOW’s new book, Seize the Day (Viking, 
S $3.00), contains a novella, three excellent short 
stories, and a one-act play. The novella, whose title the 
volume bears, is not much more than a hundred pages, 
but it makes as solid an impression as The Adventures of 
Augie March, which must have ten times as many words. 
This isn’t said to disparage the longer novel, which is 
right as rain, but to commend the economy and strength 
of the novella. 

Seize the Day gives a harrowing picture of a man at the 
end of his rope. It is the story of the day in which Tommy 
Wilhelm is forced to confront the emptiness of his life. 
In his middle forties Wilhelm is out of a job, separated 
from his wife, almost penniless. We see him with the 
utmost clarity—a man who has been getting by, who 
hasn’t had to pay for his mistakes, who has convinced 
himself that he won’t ever have to pay for them. “Haven’t 
I always done my best?” he asks his wife. He pleads 
with her: “Margaret, go easy on me.” But he knows 
that he has not done anywhere near his best, and he is 
beginning to discover that no one will go easy on him. 

Having left his wife and their two sons, Wilhelm is 
living in the same Manhattan hotel as his father, a re- 
tired doctor. The day begins as he goes down to break- 
fast, and we get our first sense of his anguish in his 
random talk with the man at the newsstand. At break- 
fast he appeals to his father both for financial help and 
for sympathy, and is given neither, He has allowed him- 
self to be persuaded by a Dr. Tamkin to gamble in the 
commodity market, and, after vacillating for a time 
between hope and despair, he learns that he has made 
a terrible mistake. Meanwhile, he has meditated on his 
other mistakes—leaving college with the idea of becom- 
ing a movie actor, changing his name, marrying Mar- 
garet, throwing up his job as a salesman out of vanity. 
Desperately he appeals to his wife for mercy and again 
to his father for help, but both are implacable. And 
then, when he is in the greatest need, and because he 
is in the greatest need, he finds deliverance. 

Much of the novella portrays Wilhelm’s relations with 
Dr. Tamkin. The doctor talks the glibbest kind of psy- 
chological theory, boasts of his adventures in many parts 
of the world, describes his astounding inventions, and 
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By Saul Bellow, Orwell and Wilder 


offers instructions in the rapid accumulation of wealth. 
Although Wilhelm believes that Tamkin is a liar and may 
be a fraud, he is fascinated by him, If the doctor is a 
liar, at least he succeeds in impressing people. If he is a 
fraud, he is getting away with his fraudulence. And Wil- 
helm has a persistent hope that Tamkin isn’t a fraud, be- 
cause, if he isn’t, Wilhelm may not be a failure. If Tamkin 
has had the adventurous life he pretends, Wilhelm can 
hope that the emptiness of his own life ™ay yet be filled. If 
Tamkin is as wise as he claims, Wilhe.:n’s questions may 
yet be answered. If Tamkin has found an easy way to 
make money, Wilhelm’s most pressing problems are not 
insoluble. In short, Wilhelm wants to believe in Tamkin 
because he wants to believe in his own past and his own 
future. Against his better judgment, he entrusts his last 
$700 to Tamkin and is cleaned out. 

Tamkin is an extraordinary character, one of the finest 
Bellow has created, completely convincing and yet at 
the same time, like Melville’s confidence man, deliberately 
ambiguous. But Tamkin exists in the book rather for 
the sake of Wilhelm than for his own sake. He ex- 
emplifies the way of life Wilhelm has drifted into. He 
claims to have all the answers, the easy answers Wilhelm 
has always wanted to believe in. Only when his false- 
ness has been catastrophically exposed can Wilhelm be 
forced to recognize the falseness of his own character. 

If Wilhelm is anything but an admirable person, he is 
not an unsympathetic one, On the contrary, Bellow rouses 
in us a deep compassion for him, not merely because he 
is in such a wretched plight but also because we can $0 
easily see how he got there. His moments of contrition 
are completely genuine. “Oh, God,” he prays. “Let me 
out of my trouble, Let me out of my thoughts, and let 
me do something better with myself. For all the time ! 
have wasted I am very sorry. Let me out of this clutch 
and into a different life. For I am all balled up. Have 
mercy.” Equally genuine are the moments in which he 
excuses himself: “He believed that he must, that he could 
and would recover the good things, the happy things, 
the easy tranquil things of life. He had made mistakes, 
but he could overlook these. He had been a fool, but 
that could be forgiven. The time wasted—must be re 
linquished, What else could one do about it? Things 
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were too complex, but they might be reduced to simplicity 
again. Recovery was possible.” Always he speaks in a 
familiar vein; he is like people we have known; indeed, 
he is like us. 

Because we sympathize with Wilhelm, we are shocked 
that he finds no sympathy in those around him, Tamkin, 
of course, we could not expect to have mercy, and we 
know too little of the wife to be surprised at her ruth- 
lessness, but the father’s harshness is distressing, par- 
ticularly so because it is put on selfish grounds: Dr. 
Adler is old and tired, and he cannot be bothered any 
more with a son for whom he has neither liking nor 
respect. Yet this distressing harshness is perfectly sound. 
Dr. Adler would be a more attractive person if he forgave 
Wilhelm for the seventy-seventh time, but in fact such 
patience is not a common virtue. All his life Wilhelm has 
been repudiating his father, and neither he nor we ought 
to be astonished when his father repudiates him. What 
Wilhelm has to learn is that he cannot go on counting 
on the virtues of others. 

It is because of the compassion we feel for Wilhelm 
that we can believe in the possibility of his redemption. 
I shall not describe the manner of that redemption be- 
cause a summary of the incident could only make it 
seem ridiculous, That it does not seem ridiculous in the 
novella—but, on the contrary, completely credible—is, 
of course, a measure of Bellow’s achievement. 

+ ad + 

WO !MPORTANT contemporary writers are represented 
=; collections this fall. The Orwell Reader (Har- 
court, Brace, $5.95), which has an introduction by Rich- 
ard H, Rovere, is a handsomely bound book as well as 
an ably edited one. It contains more than a dozen of 
Orwell’s essays and extracts from all his books except 
Animal Farm. He lends himself to an anthology of this 
sort, for even his novels yield passages that are practi- 
cally self-contained, and the editors have chosen wisely. 

The extracts are arranged in approximately the order 
in which they were written, and this arrangement is itself 
illuminating. After a short section, called “Prologue in 
Burma,” which contains two descriptive essays and a 
passage from Orwell’s first novel, Burmese Days, there 
is a long section entitled “The Thirties.” There are ex- 
tracts from Down and Out in Paris and London, A Cler- 
syman’s Daughter, Keep the Aspidistra Flying, The Road 
to Wigan Pier, Homage to Catalonia, and Coming Up 
for Air. (A Clergyman’s Daughter and The Road to 
Wigan Pier have never been published in this country; 
the others were published here long after their appear- 
ance in England.) Except for Homage to Catalonia, 
which is primarily concerned with war, though there is 
plenty about poverty in it, all of these books concentrate 
on what it means to be poor—which was Orwell’s great 
theme throughout the Depression decade. 

In the Forties he ranged more widely, and in Part III 
we find essays on Kipling, Swift, Tolstoy and Wodehouse 
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as well as on political topics. This was the period in 
which most of us got to know Orwell, first through his 
contributions to Partisan Review and later through 
Animal Farm, his first book to reach a large audience. 
Then came Nineteen Eighty-four, his stunning analysis 
of the nature of totalitarianism, and the next year, 1950, 
he died of tuberculosis. 

Orwell was and is a challenge, and Rovere tries, as 
so many others have tried, to say why. Like most of 
the others, he emphasizes Orwell’s decency and integrity, 
though he insists that Orwell was no saint. The problem, 
I think, arises from the fact that Orwell was so obviously 
not a literary genius in the sense that Faulkner, say, so 
obviously is. His literary gifts were no greater than 
many other writers’, but he made more of them, and 
to explain why we come back to the character of the 
man. In the end Rovere despairs of saying just what it 
was in Orwell that gave his writings their peculiar power 
—“I do not think it within the province of the critic 
to determine what properties of the pneuma account for 
what we find in a man’s work”—but the reader of this 
anthology will have no doubt that the power is there. 

A Thornton Wilder Trio (Criterion Books, $3.95) 
raises problems of a different sort. Malcolm Cowley 
notes in his introduction that, considering his stature, 
Wilder has received remarkably little critical attention. 
This is almost certainly because he refuses to fit into 
any convenient critical category. His first three novels, 
the three reprinted in this volume, seemed in the late 
Twenties and early Thirties to have a certain homo- 
geneity, and on the strength of them Wilder was fre- 
quently described as a pious dilettante. But the novels 
and plays he subsequently wrote exhibited neither piety 
nor dilettantism, and it appeared difficult to make any 
generalization about his work beyond saying that he 
refused to repeat himself and was always experimenting 
with new techniques, 

As a matter of fact, when we re-examine The Cabala, 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey and The Woman of Andros, 
we discover that there is no piety whatever except per- 
haps on the last page of the last of the three, while the 
manifest discipline in form and style is anything but the 
quality of a dilettante. From the first, as Cowley demon- 
strates, Wilder stood apart from the other major writers 
of his generation, and it was always a mistake to con- 
demn him for not being something he wasn’t at all in- 
terested in trying to be. We can see now that in these 
novels, as in his later work, he was simply trying to 
render his vision of the human spirit. As Cowley says, 
he has always had a remarkable awareness of and an 
almost exclusive interest in the qualities that are common 
to men and women in all ages. What he has made of 
his chosen theme entitles him to be reckoned among 
the most important writers of our time, and I hope that 
the publication of this volume will help to lead to a 
general recognition of that fact. 
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The USSR: A Sociological View 


How the Soviet System Works. 


By Raymond Bauer, Alex Inkeles and Clyde Kluckhohn. 


Harvard, 274 pp. $4.75. 


FASHIONS in social analysis change 
as one becomes, presumably, more 
sophisticated about society, or be- 
cause power has become more com- 
plex. Machiavelli was concerned with 
the actions of the Prince, Marx with 
the movement of “social forces.” 
Latterly, we have heard much of the 
compulsions of ideology, and now, 
in current sociological writing, of 
social systems, This last is the most 
ambitious of all, for it seeks to es- 
tablish the limits of social action 
when a system is pushed to excess. 
This book by three Harvard social 
scientists is the best that contempor- 
ary sociology can offer, and therefore 
it merits close study. 

A social system is simply the 
characteristic ways in which societies 
(or sub-groups) organize their ac- 
tions to achieve specific goals. (The 
analogy is often made to physiology, 
since different parts of the body live 
in functional relationship to each 
other.) // society is organic, presum- 
ably one can trace the effects in one 
part of the system on all the other 
parts, Thus a change in the nature 
of capital accumulation, one of the 
fundamental determinants of an eco- 
nomic system, must precipitate 
changes in the dependent variables. 
A reorganization of the structure of 
authority in the factory entails cor- 
responding changes in the school 
system, the family, etc, 

The Harvard group, however, has 
concentrated not on the conventional 
institutions of society (family, po- 
litical system, education, industry), 
but on the typical patterns of be- 
havior which distinguish the Soviet 
system from others. These “central 
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patterns” are the need to conform to 
an explicit ideology, the refusal to 
allow independent sources of power, 
the centralization of all planning and 
control, the overcommitment of re- 
sources for particular objectives, the 
use of terror and forced labor, the 
tolerance of evasion (such as “blat” 
or private deals between factories), 
etc. On the basis of these character- 
istics, the Harvard group seeks to 
identify the weaknesses and strengths 
of the system. Weaknesses: There are 
no orderly processes of succession; 
growth is disproprotionate; there are 
constant purges and _ insecurity. 
Strengths: The atomization of re- 
sistance; ignorance of the outside 
world; acceptance of the system by 
the managerial groups. 

All analysis depends on the par- 
ticular categories one uses to group 
related characteristics. (In political 
theory, one can talk, as Aristotle did, 
of monarchy, oligarchy and democ- 
racy; or, as Max Weber, of tradi- 
tional, rational and charismatic sys- 
tems.) The danger is that one tends 
to think of such categories as reali- 
ties. But the gain in trying to define 
the nature of a system is that one can 
identify the causal factors which af- 
fect the other parts—in modern jar- 
gon, the independent variables. 

The Harvard group shrinks from 
seeking to specify the motor forces 
in the system. “It is difficult, if not 
impossible,” they say, “to assign a 
rank order of importance to these 
operating characteristics, since they 
constitute an interlocking system in 
which each has implication for the 
others.” But it is quite clear really 
that the Soviet system is character- 


ized, essentially, by the centralized 
coordination of political power and 
the centralized planning of economic 
allocations, It is a command system, 
with few institutional checks; all 
other aspects of the system—the re- 
fusal to allow independent power, the 
overcommitment of resources, etc.— 
derive from that fact. Once that is 
admitted, a large element of inde- 
terminacy has to be admitted as well, 
and prediction—the aim of the au- 
thors—becomes more difficult. For 
in such a command system the de- 
cisions of a few men (and, in the 
case of Stalin, of one) are decisive. 

It is important to know the “limits” 
of social action (e.g., that at certain 
times new incentives have to be given 
to recalcitrant peasants). But it is 
more important, in politics, to know 
what impels a ruling group, how they 
make decisions, how they adjudicate 
the claims of contending groups. 
Then we are back to what Peter Wiles 
calls “Kremlinology”—the endlessly 
fascinating, often exasperating occult 
game of guessing, based on the cere- 
monial rankings in picture displays 
or petty protocol at the dinner 
table, who is on first. And woe 
to the observer who ignores the 
game, as the New York Post once 
learned when it mocked at the specu- 
lation arising out of the fact that all 
the Bolshevik leaders but Beria had 
appeared en masse at the Bolshoi 
ballet. “Perhaps Beria doesn’t like 
ballet,” the Post said. Perhaps he 
didn’t, but such speculations proved 
a triumph for Kremlinology. 

What, then, has this approach 
added that others have not? On the 


level of generalization, not much 
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more than any intelligent observer 
has who knows how to locate the 
nexus of power and observe the 
swirlings thereabout. The Harvard 
approach, being essentially static, 
cannot really locate the sources of 
change; only an historical analysis, 
which sees political decisions in the 
interplay of ideology and power over 
time, can do that, But what the Har- 
vard approach does do is to identify, 
systematically, what the rulers de- 
mand of the ruled—and the strains 
which are generated among the dif- 
ferent social groups as they are 
forced to conform. And this is an 
important dimension. 

Given their approach, what can 
one say now of a possible revolution 
within Russia? If the Harvard group 
is correct, then a revolution in Russia, 
similar to that of Poland or Hungary, 
is unlikely. The regimes in Poland 
and Hungary were imposed from 
without, and the latent opposition al- 
ways had, as had Tito, the element 
of national pride to unify them. And 
yet-—what if students at Moscow 
University were to demand the right 
to advocate non-Marxist thought, to 
question the decision to squeeze the 
worker in favor of intensive capital 
accumulation, etc.? The fact is that 
Khrushchev himself has loosed the 
revolutions in Eastern Europe by de- 
stroying the moral authority of the 
Communist mystique; and no re- 
gime, even one of terror, can exist 
without some moral justification. 
“It is not always when things go 
from bad to worse that a revolution 
breaks out,” de Tocqueville ob- 
served after the revolutions of 1848. 
“It happens more often that a people, 
having borne the most oppressive 
laws without complaint, as if una- 
ware, cast them to one side violently 
once the strain is eased. . . . Having 
patiently suffered the evil as being 
inevitable, it becomes unbearable as 
§00n as the idea of breaking away 
from it comes to mind. Every abuse 
which is often removed only seems 
to reveal more clearly what remains, 
and renders it even harder to 
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Nazism Once Over Lightly 


The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. 
By T. L. Jarman, 
New York University. 388 pp. $4.95. 


THE Thousand Year Reich packed 
so much tumult and terror into its 
scant twelve years that whole librar- 
ies will be needed to hold the full 
chronicle of it. Yet T. L. Jarman, 
nothing loath, has made an earnest 
try at telling the entire tale in less 
than 400 pages. 

There may be something to be 
said for the once-over-lightly treat- 
ment of a sprawling theme in a world 
where one historic upheaval pushes 
another off the front page in kaleido- 
scopic succession, and only the spec- 
ialist is able to examine any given 
subject in its full scope and detail. 
A little knowledge may be a danger- 
ous thing, but it is often better than 
no knowledge at all. 

The difficulty is that the author 
must be both steadily interesting and 
reasonably sound if his literary 
wrap-up is to amount to anything. 
Without a certain pace, color and 
liveliness, the general reader will not 
be held and no audience of any size 
will be attracted; but without a 
judicious admixture of scholarship 
and judgment, the book will be 
worthless no matter how briskly it 
reads, 

The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany 
is not especially brisk and colorful, 
but it is not wholly worthless, either. 
In some respects, it betters its brag 
of being “the first book to treat as 
a single episode the history of Nazi 
Germany from the foundation of the 
party in 1919 through its crushing 
liquidation in 1945 and the Nurem- 
berg trials.” Professor Jarman be- 
gins well before 1919 with a quick 
historical sketch of pre-Hitler Ger- 
many and brings his account down 
to the cold war period. Along the 
way he squeezes in a few hurried 
samplings of Hegel, Treitschke, 
Diihring et al., and briefly mulls over 
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the larger philosophical issues in- 
volved. In his breathless gallop 
around the field, in short, he en- 
deavors to touch all the bases. 

The description of how Nazism 
came and went is factual and well- 
ordered, though the reader may oc- 
casionally be puzzled by certain pe- 
culiarities of emphasis and interpre- 
tation. In an understandable effort 
to make clear why so many Germans 
followed Hitler for so long, Profes- 
sor Jarman launches into a rather 
glowing and lopsided summary of 
the social benefits of Nazism—in- 
creased employment, Kraft durch 
Freude, restoration of national self- 
confidence, and so on. He carries 
this roll-call of the alleged benefits 
of Nazism to the fatuous extreme of 
saying that “the Germans won many 
of the prizes at the Olympic Games 
held in 1936 in Berlin.” (These were 
the games at which the flagrantly 
non-Aryan Jesse Owens, representing 
the disheveled democracy of the 
United States, made Hitler’s totali- 
tarian Jugend look club-footed and 
muscle-bound by comparison.) 

On the other hand, the inhuman 
regimentation and cultural sterility 
inseparable from the system do not 
always come through with sufficient 
force; the terror and tumult of the 
movement are not clearly communi- 
cated; there is no narrative sweep 
or excitement in the telling. 

What the book amounts to in the 
end is an expanded encyclopedia ar- 
ticle, with all which that implies both 
in soundness and limitation. A really 
valuable feature of the work, how- 
ever, is an excellent 11-page bibli- 
ography. Those who find their in- 
terest whetted by The Rise and Fall 
of Nazi Germany are lavishly sup- 
plied with guideposts for further ex- 
ploration of the field. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Long Day’s Journey into Night. By 
Eugene O'Neill. Directed by José Quintero. 
Presented by Leigh Connell, Theodore 
Mann and Mr. Quintero. At the Helen 
Hayes Theater. 


UGENE O’Neill’s Long Day’s Jour- 
5 ney into Night is the ne plus ultra 
of realism. The naturalistic “slice of 
life’ most often slices through the 
viscera. In Journey, the author slices 
into his own heart. 

Since it is played by actors on a 
stage, we must accept Journey as a 
play. But it has none of the drive of 
drama. There is no conflict working 
toward a resolution. There is no indi- 
vidual challenging fate though he fall 

with consequent upsurge of the hu- 
man spirit. There are just fits and 
starts of rebellion, of personalities 
that rub the wrong way and chafe: 
alternate hate and love, alternate 
blame and contrition, always fretful, 
futile, fading to the void. There is 
one relentless drain of degeneration, 
begun long before and likely to con- 
tinue long after. 

That nadir of naturalism, Zola’s 
Thérése Raquin, wrings tense drama 
out of diseased minds. In O’Neill’s 
play there is only the disease—drink 
and drugs. Through the long, long 
day, the father and his sons grow 
more and more drunken, with violent, 
abusive turning upon one another, 
then a spell of contrite tenderness be- 
fore the next outpouring. The mother 
sinks more into her 
drugged apathy, until she is living 
again in her childhood dream that 
she will be a nun. Besides being 
drunken, the younger son is ill. The 
doctor has just confirmed the diag- 


more and 
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Long, Long Day's 
Journey into Night 


nosis: consumption; tomorrow, the 
wreck of a man will be moved to a 
sanatorium. That is the “story” of 
the play. 

As a dramatist, O’Neill’s greatest 
power lies in analysis. In Journey, it 
comes through talk, bitter or maudlin 
talk, as each of the characters in 
anguish spews out the cause of his 
corruption. The mother has a sense of 
guilt for the death of her other son, 
a child that died in infancy—whom 
author Eugene O’Neill names Eugene. 
She began taking drugs in the pain 
of her third confinement. In spells 
she blames this on the boy, in spells 
on the miserliness of her husband, 
who provided only a cheap doctor. 

The husband has chosen an easy, 
instead of a hard but possibly great, 
career as an actor; he hugs the 
hoardings his success has earned and 
drinks to hide the thought that he is 
really a failure. The elder son, raised 
to follow his father’s profession, hates 
the stage and wastes his days in 
drunken debauchery. He makes a 
boon-fellow of his brother, who is 
beginning to write—then, in a maud- 
lin, contrite moment, warns the boy 
away from him, for he is jealous and 
trying to drag the boy down. In this 
younger son we have a single glimpse 
of light, the memory of moments at 
sea when he felt at one with nature, 
free from the pressures of time. Then 
the dark night of drink and drugs and 
disease enshrouds them all. 

Many playwrights, aware that a 
mood sustained too long will break 
of its own weight, supply a variation, 
such as the comic interlude. Other- 
wise, the strain grows unendurable 


for the audience. The unrelieved woes 
of O’Neill’s play bring us perilously 
near that breaking-point, particularly 
since we realize that we are watching 
the story of the author’s own family. 
Pity overflows the stage, giving a sen- 
timental, murky glow to the proceed. 
ings. We draw comfort from our 
knowledge that, once out of the sana- 
torium, O’Neill will rise to become 
America’s most promising _ play- 
wright. These elements outside the 
play make it clear why O’Neill want 
ed to keep the work buried for 25 
years. One can also appreciate his 
widow’s shrewdness in allowing us to 
see it now while the fact that it is the 
noted author’s own story adds an 
extra dash of interest. 

Of the present production little 
need be said. The setting well con- 
veys the dingy, conventional spirit of 
the father. But there is little imagina- 
tion in the actions that accompany 
the long speeches; the drunkards now 
mumble in thick tones, the next mo- 
ment utter important dialogue crisp 
and clear. The drug-soaked mother 
recalls the sleepwalking Lady Mace- 
beth. Jason Robards as the elder son 
seems most at home in his role, the 
most natural, perhaps the most natu- 
ralistic. For O’Neill has mixed a 
pinch of saccharine with his mother's 
morphine, and we see him water his 
father’s whisky, 

The play nevertheless carries us to 
the farther end of the journey begun 
by Ibsen, Hauptmann and Zola. For 
a long time, realistic playwrights will 
doubtless continue to cut their slices 
of life, to show us the slut in the sub- 
way or the penthouse, the unsuccess- 
ful salesman, the inarticulate butcher, 
the ineffectual teacher, the gum-chew- 
ing stenographer with her eye on Hol- 
lywood, the comics-reading shipping 
clerk with his eye on the girls. But 
these mediocre playwrights will also 
continue to devise a conflict for their 
creatures, will carry them forward to 
some semblance of a goal. Their 
slices of life are put in some kind of 
a sandwich. Only O’Neill would cut 
the slice just for us to watch the 
oozing juice. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Dean Erwin N. Griswold’s unequivocal stric- 
ture against Professor Hook’s dependence on 
logic (“The Individual and the Fifth Amend- 
ment,” NL, October 29] invites a glance at 
past legal thinking. 

Coolness toward logic has not always marked 
the profession. Tradition recalls a retort Chief 
Justice White made earlier in this century at 
Georgetown University, where he had returned 
for an alumni convocation. The jurist was asked 
what branch of law or of knowledge generally 
he would study if he were given a full year 
off the bench to concentrate. White, who was 
justly noted for the analytical nicety of his 
thinking, answered, “Logic!” 

Today, just because Sidney Hook’s “ap- 
proach is essentially analytical,” Dean Gris- 
wold is disdainful of the Professor’s writings! 
Has the fashion of high regard for logic 
changed without regard for logic? 

Los Angeles J. P. CoNnNEALLY 


I can hardly think of any greater public 
service that THe New Leaver has performed 
than the publication of Sidney Hook’s four- 
part series, Common Sense and the Fifth 
Amendment [NL, October 1, 8, 15 and 22]. 
The Fund for the Republic would do well to 
distribute this series to leading bar associations 
and liberal organizations, which are in need 
of such a keenly intellectual analysis. 

The judiciary, I am certain, will feel greatly 
indebted to Professor Hook for clarifying 
many of the historical and academic issues in- 
volved in the current debate about the privilege 
against self-incrimination, which is now bogged 
down in a miasma of ideological confusion. 
New York City CuirForD Forster 


A footnote to Sidney Hook’s impressive dis- 
cussion of the Fifth Amendment is supplied by 
an author understandably disregarded by the 
learned professor, yet perhaps not quite with- 
out relevancy to the questions involved. 

Polly Adler, America’s most famous madame 
of. yesterday, reports in her autobiography, A 
House Is Not a Home: 

“If I had an intellectual idol in those days, 
it was the famous criminal lawyer, Bill Falcon. 

. [He] employed the ‘Constitutional grounds’ 
strategy—the refusal to testify on grounds that 
it might incriminate or degrade—which later 
became almost SOP in the various vice and 
tacket investigations. In fact, I’ve used it my- 
self.” 

And Miss Adler leaves no doubt whatsoever 
that she herself, as well as her friends and 
customers using the Fifth Amendment, were 
guilty in the matters under investigation. 

NorBert MuUHLEN 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL CHANGING YOUR 
GARY COOPER . At least three weeks’ notice is 
“FRIENDLY PERSUASION" required for all changes of ad- 
Co-Sterring DOROTHY McGUIRE + MARJORIS MAIN dress. Include your old address 
roy Se —or address label. 
ON STAGE: “ACCENT ON RHYTHM"— Briltiont new reve... Subseription Department 
produced by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee | EW LEADER 
\ Club ... Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Raymond Paige. | N 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 
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1956 Seventh Annual 
TAMIMENT BOOK AWARD 


to 


JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS 


for his political biography 


Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox 


Special Tamiment Award 


to 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


for his contributions to secial thought 


Presentation Luncheon 


Saturday Sert Room 
December 8, 1956 Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
12:30 P.M. New York 


$5.00 per person 


For tickets, address: Educational Director, 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Algonquin 5-7333 


The Tamiment Institute is an educational project ef 
Tamiment-in-the-Poconos 








